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PREFACE 


The International Workshop on Low-Frequency Propagation and 
Noise was held at the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution, Woods 
Hole, Massachusetts, from October 15 to 19, 1974. These Proceedings 
consist of either author-supplied texts or edited versions of the 
oral presentations and edited condensations of the discussions. In 
the edited sections, the editors have made every effort to render 
faithfully the essential content of the oral presentation or dis- 


cussion. 


These Proceedings are presented in two volumes, each consisting 
of 2 days of presented papers. Several of the original presentations 
have been superceded by a published version, which the authors also have 
submitted for publication here. In these cases, with the permission 
of the authors and the publishers, the published articles are 
reproduced here in facsimile. The presentations so rendered are 


the following: 


i) Dr. Weinberg's paper appeared as NUSC Technical 
Report 4867. 


ii) The presentation of Drs. Flatté and Munk contained 
some of the information presented in the three 
articles published in the Journal of the Acoustical 
Society of America. 


iii) Dr. Raisbeck's paper appeared in the U. S. Navy 
Journal of Underwater Acoustics. 
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SURFACE DECOUPLING EFFECTS 


M. A. Pedersen, D. F. Gordon, and D. White 


Naval Undersea Center 


This paper presents recent theoretical progress on the 
surface decoupling effect, which produced high propaga- 
tion loss for source or receiver near the ocean surface. 
The effect is greatest at low frequencies where ray 
theory is most suspect. Thus, the effect is approached 
from the more accurate normal mode standpoint. These 
normal mode investigations have provided some signifi- 
cant new results. They predict that the highest levels 
for distant shipping noise should occur just below the 
surface decoupling region. They also predict that under 
conditions of severe near-surface gradients, ray theory 
computations for near-surface sources and receivers are 
in serious error in that the maximum convergence zone 
intensities of mode theory can occur in the ray theory 
shadow zones. Two new ray theory approxima*7ons to 
surface decoupling loss have been developed and are 
compared with normal mode results. These new approxi- 
mations represent a significant improvement over the 
old iso-speed approximation available in the past. 


The work reported here is part of a continuing NUC effort to 
utilize normal mode theory to investigate low-frequency propagation 
in the deep ocean. Starting in 1954 we applied this mode theory to 
propagation in surface channels (Pedersen and Gordon, 1966). In the 
late 1960s this model was extended to examine propagation in the 
deep ocean. A computer program was developed by Dave Gordon and is 
referred to as the NUC n-layer normal mode program (Gordon, 1971A). 
This program has been used in a variety of applications (Gordon, 
1971B, and Gordon, 1972). Detailed acoustic fields as calculated 
by this program have exhibited a number of new characteristics of 
importance in the understanding of low-frequency propagation. Some 
of these characteristics have ray theory analogs. Others are in 


complete variance with ray theory and the mechanisms are not 
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understood. We plan a systematic investigation of those acoustic 
characteristics that appear to be important from the standpoint of 
application to sonar systems. This paper presents results of our 
investigation of one of these characteristics, which we refer to as 


the surface decoupling effect. 


This presentation is based on a project sponsored by NAVELEX 
Code 320. This project is to make a definitive theoretical investi- 
gation of the surface decoupling effect, which can be of vital 
significance in low-frequency underwater sound propagation. The 
results of this project are contained in an NUC technical publication 
(Pedersen, Gordon, and White, 1976). About 10 percent of the material 


in this publication has been extracted for presentation here. 


The surface decoupling effect is also referred to as the surface- 
image effect or pressure-release effect. The effect produces high 
propagation losses for a source or receiver near the ocean surface. 
This effect is greatest at low frequencies, where ray theory is most 
suspect. It is logical then to explore the concept of surface 
decoupling from the standpoint of the more accurate normal mode 


theory. 


Here the surface decoupling effect is inherent in the theory and 
enters as the boundary condition that the acoustic pressure be zero 
at the ocean surface. Although the mode theory is more accurate than 
ray theory, it is difficult to extract the functional dependence on 
such parameters as frequency, depth, profile characteristics, etc. 
Using the approach of two interfering ray paths, the surface-decoupling 
effect can also be developed by ray theory. Here the functional 


dependence on the parameters is much more explicit. 
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Both the mode and ray theory approaches play an important role. 
The mode theory serves as a control to indicate the accuracy of the 
ray theory, while the ray theory approach yields results which are 


easier to interpret and to apply. 


This paper will always present the surface-decoupling effect as 
a function of receiver depth for a fixed source depth. However, since 
reciprocity holds, one may reverse the roles of source and receiver. 
Hence, any result presented here for receiver depth may be interpreted 


also as a result for source depth. 


Unless stated to the contrary, all numerical computations of this 
paper are based on a fixed source depth of 100 yards and an acoustic 


frequency of 10 Hz. 


Most of the computations are based on a sound speed profile for 


the Atlantic presented by Tolstoy and May (1960). 


In the mode computations, only trapped modes are considered; 
these are the modes with negligible damping and which propagate to 
long range. The present study suppresses bottom bounce propagation. 
At short ranges, where bottom bounce propagation is important, the 
surface decoupling effect will be range dependent and is much more 


complicated than the case treated here. 


Features of the remainder of this presentation are as follows: 


1) Examples of how the surface decoupling effect appears 
in the detailed propagation loss computations of mode 
theory 

2) Theory and examples which illustrate the concept of 


surface decoupling from the mode theory standpoint 


3) Various ray theory approximations to surface decoupling 
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4) Comparison between these ray theory approximations and 
mode theory 


5) Functional dependence of surface decoupling on important 
parameters as determined by ray theory. 


Figure 1 presents iso-propagation loss contours in the range- 
receiver depth plane. The receiver depth is shown from the surface 
to 1,000 yard depth and the range interval from 1,000 to 1,080 kyd. 
At this range the convergence zones overlap, although there still 
remains a structure which is cyclical with range. The important 
feature is the marked increase in loss near the surface, i.e., at 
receiver depths shallower than 200 yards. All normal mode contour 
plots show this increased loss near the surface at short as well as 


long range. 


Figure 2 presents plots of propagation loss versus range for 
various receiver depths. The shallowest receiver depth is 5 yards 
and the receiver depths are progressively doubled to 320 yards. The 
region to the left represents the direct field. The region centered 
at about 65 kyd range is the first convergence zone. The high loss 
region centered at about 30 kyd represents the "shadow-zone" region. 
Since bottom bounce propagation is not included in this computation, 


this high loss region is ensonified by various diffraction mechanisms. 


For the conditions of Figure 2, the surface decoupling region is 
shallower than 206 yards. Consider the six solid curves of Figure 2 
for receivers in this region. The surface decoupling effect can be 
seen as a monotonic decrease in propagation loss with increasing depth 
and also as a repetitive shape in the loss curve. This repetitive 
shape can be explained by normal mode theory, but is too involved for 
this presentation. For the near-surface receivers doubling the depth 


decreases the propagation loss by 6 dB. This will be explained later. 
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The receiver depth of 320 feet, as illustrated by the dashed curve, 
is below the surface decoupling region and has an entirely different 


character. 


The repetitive shape of the propagation loss curves in the 
surface decoupling region points up a newly found deficiency in ray 
theory. We have observed pronounced disagreements between ray and 
mode theory in cases where the caustic structure of the convergence 
zones varies markedly with depth in the surface decoupling region. 
These disagreements occur under conditions of severe near-surface 
gradients. In this case ray theory predicts a marked difference in 
convergence zone structure with near-surface depth, whereas the more 
accurate mode theory predicts no change in shape at all, but only in 
amplitude. We have found cases for near-surface receivers where the 
region of minimum propagation loss in mode theory convergence zones 


lies in the shadow zones of ray theory. 


Figure 3 presents normal mode expressions pertaining to the 
surface decoupling effect. Equation 1 is an expression for the propa- 
gation loss associated with the random phase or power addition of 
modes. This process smoothes out the detailed interference beats 
between modes and enables one to distinguish between the basic range 
and depth effects. The Ho term in Equation 1 is independent of 
range. The second term represents cylindrical spreading while the 


third term represents an attenuation loss. 


Our interest is in the He term of Equation 2. This term contains 
the dependence of the smoothed propagation loss on frequency, sound 
speed profile, and source and receiver depths. In Equation 2, os is 
the mean phase velocity of the trapped modes and f is the acoustic 


frequency in Hz. 
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Equation 3 represents the power addition of the mode amplitude 
functions. Here n is the mode number and N is the number of trapped 
modes. Z is the receiver depth and Zo is the source depth. The U 
functions are the solutions to the Helmholtz equation. We need not 
discuss the detailed form of these functions. The boundary conditions 
require that the U functions go to zero at the ocean surface. Thus, 
He goes to plus infinity as the source or receiver depth approaches 
the ocean surface. The source and receiver depth enter the U 
functions in exactly the same manner. This is consistent with the 


acoustic property of reciprocity. 


In regions where the surface decoupling effect is the controlling 
feature, the dominant contribution to the mode sum is often that of 
the last trapped mode. Equation 4 defines Hy (2) - This is the counter- 
part of Ly for the last trapped mode. Here the mode sum of Equation 3 
is replaced by the contribution of the dominant mode. We shall 
presently see an example of Hy and Hy (4) « This example will demon- 


strate the relationship more clearly. 


Now Hy (4) will have N maxima and N minima as Z varies from the 
ocean surface to the ocean bottom. Equation 5 defines the surface 
decoupling depth, Zsp! as the depth of the first minimum in Hy (2) - 
The surface decoupling depth is the depth of the shallowest antinode 


in the standing wave pattern of the last trapped mode. 


Equation 6 defines the surface decoupling loss, Bye It is the 
difference between Hy, (4) and Hy evaluated at the decoupling depth, 
Z He is infinite at the surface and decreases monotonically to 


SD: 
zero value at the decoupling depth. 


Equation 7 follows immediately from Equations 4 and 6. We 
present Equation 7 to demonstrate that a is independent of the 


source depth, es 
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Figure 4 illustrates the important mode theory quantities, which 
were introduced in Figure 3. The computations are for the conditions 


of Figures 1 and 2. 


The dashed curve is als which indicates how the smoothed propaga- 
tion loss varies with depth. Ideally, one would like a simple theory 
which describes Ho in terms of dependence on various parameters. 
Unfortunately, Ho is a very complicated function which depends on 
source depth as well as profile parameters. The problem of approxi- 
mating A is under consideration, but for now we must be content to 


treat the surface decoupling effect as characterized by Hy (2) - 


The solid curve Hy, (4) represents the standing wave pattern of 
mode 14, which is the last trapped mode. The first node occurs at 
the surface. The first antinode occurs at a depth of 206 yards. 
According to our previous definition, this is the surface decoupling 
depth, Zz... Also shown are a second node at 410 yards and a second 


SD 
antinode at 590 yards. 


The relative maximum in the loss for H, at 480 yards is associated 
with the second node in Hy (Z) - It is not as pronounced as a node because of 
the contribution of lower order modes which have nodes at different 
depths. However, at the surface, all modes have nodes. Thus, the 
major depth dependence of HS will occur near the surface with 


relatively minor changes below the surface decoupling region. 


Note that in the near surface region the shape of He is very 
similar to the shape of Hy (4) - This similarity results because N 
is not only the dominant mode, but also because other modes which 


contribute to Ho have similar shapes in the surface decoupling region. 


Observe that the minimum loss in H_ occurs at a depth of 259 
fe) 


yards. One can demonstrate from mode theory that for any source 
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depth in the surface decoupling region, the minimum He (minimum average 
propagation loss) occurs for a receiver depth somewhat below the sur- 
face decoupling depth. In this example the source depth is 100 yards 
and the minimum in He occurs 53 yards below the decoupling depth. 

This feature yields an interesting prediction about sea noise from 
distant shipping. Here the source of the noise is in the surface 
decoupling region. Hence, the noisiest receiver depth should be some- 
what deeper than the decoupling depth. Since decoupling depth depends 
on frequency, the noisiest receiver depth should tend to increase with 


decreasing frequency, other factors being equal. 


The surface decoupling loss, Hos is also illustrated in Figure 4. 
Note that He is a measure of the shape of Hy (4) in the surface de- 
coupling region. As such, it is also a reasonable measure of the 


fe He 
shape o a 


The big advantage in the use of H. and ae to characterize the 
surface decoupling effect is that these quantities can be approximated 
by ray theory. These approximations exhibit the dependence on various 
parameters and allow us to obtain a quantitative feel for the surface 
decoupling effect. We now will consider ray approximations to He and 


Z 
SD 


Figure 5 presents three ray theory approximations to the surface 
decoupling effect. Equations 1 and 2 apply to all approximations. 
In Equation 2, w is the angular frequency and At is the travel time 
difference between the two ray paths which interfere to cause the 
surface decoupling effect. The three approximations are obtained 
by the use of various expressions for At and hence for x. In all 


approximations the surface decoupling depth, Z is that depth for 


SD” 
which x = 7/2. At this depth, sin x = 1 and the surface decoupling 


loss, Hes equals zero. 
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Equations 3 and 4 give x and Zen for the isospeed approximation. 
Here the sound speed is assumed to be a constant value, oe Z 
represents the depth of the receiver, oye the ray angle, and f the 
acoustic frequency in Hertz. Equations 3 and 4 are old results. 
These expressions are essentially the same as those developed by 
C. Spofford of AESD and used by him in the original FACT model 
(Spofford, 1974, and Baker and Spofford, 1974). 


Equations 5 through 7 describe two new approximations developed 
by D. Gordon of NUC. The CHI approximation is given by Equations 5 
and 6. Here At is evaluated by a ray theory integral which takes 
into account the structure of the sound speed profile. For this 
method the tangent of the ray angle is integrated from the surface 
down to the receiver depth Z. The ray parameter is Ca which is the 
phase velocity of the ray. It is the sound speed at which the ray 
becomes horizontal. Equation 6 is the mathematical way of expressing 


that Zon is the value of depth for which x = 71/2. 


The linear approximation is given by Equations 6 and 7. Here 
Zen is determined by Equation 6 as in the CHI method. However, 
x is determined by Equation 7, in which x varies linearly with Z. The 
structure of the sound speed profile determines 2528 in the CHI 
method. However, once Zsp has been determined, the dependence of the 
profile on Z is ignored and x is determined by a single linear rela- 
tionship. Note that in the CHI method x depends only on the profile 
from surface down to depth Z, whereas in the linear method x depends 


on the profile from the surface down to the decoupling depth no matter 


how shallow the receiver depth is. 


Figure 6 compares the decoupling loss of mode theory with those 
of the three ray approximations. The difference between the loss of 


mode theory, Blo and the particular approximation is shown as a 
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function of receiver depth. These computations are for the condi- 
tions of Figures 1, 2, and 4, i.e., the Atlantic profile and 10 Hz 
frequency. The linear approximation agrees with the mode theory to 
within 0.3 dB, while the CHI and isospeed approximation agree to 
within 0.6 dB. Although not shown here, the surface decoupling depth 
of the isospeed approximation is 6.4 percent shallower than that of 
mode theory. The corresponding value for the linear and CHI approxi- 


mation is 4.0 percent shallower than that of mode theory. 


For this profile the CHI and linear approximations are only 
slightly better than the isospeed computation. The reason is that 
the Atlantic profile has a surface layer down to 460 foot depth. 
Thus the profile is essentially isospeed (gradient of 0.02 Beer.) 


for the upper 75 percent of the decoupling depth. 


Figure 7 is similar to Figure 6 except the computations are made 
for a sound speed profile for the Sea of Japan, in the month of July. 
This profile is characterized by severe negative gradients starting 


: ‘ al : 
at the surface. This gradient is -l.2 sec for the first 67 yards. 


The isospeed approximation is very poor. As can be seen in 
Figure 7, this approximation to the decoupling loss can be off by 
more than 9 dB. Moreover, this approximation to the surface 
decoupling depth is 191 percent too deep. This depth is then off 


by a factor of three. 


In contrast, the linear approximation is very good. As can be 
seen in Figure 7, this approximation to the decoupling loss is off 
at most only 0.3 dB. Moreover, this approximation to the surface 
decoupling depth is only 6 percent too deep. The accuracy of the 
linear approximation then is essentially the same here as it was 


for Higure 16. 
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The accuracy of the CHI approximation lies between that of the 
linear and isospeed approximations. However, the linear method is 
a significant improvement over the CHI approximation as well as the 


isospeed approximation. 


For the case of negative near-surface gradients, the isospeed 
method will always predict too large a decoupling loss and too large 


a decoupling depth. 


Frequencies of 10, 31, and 104 Hz have been investigated for 
three different ocean profiles. For all of these conditions the 
decoupling loss of the linear method agrees with the mode Sous to 
within 0.4 dB. At lower frequencies this ray approximation eventually 
breaks down. The frequency of this breakdown depends on the depth 
excess in the sound speed profile. When only a few modes are trapped, one 
encounters the situation where the ray corresponding to the last trapped 
mode does not intersect the surface. For this case a completely different 
approach will have to be developed. At a frequency of 1.4 Hz for the Sea 


of Japan profile, the linear method was off by 3.3 dB. 


Figure 8 presents the surface decoupling depth for the isospeed 
approximation. In this approximation the depth may be expressed in 
terms of acoustic wave length. Values are given as a function of 
the ray angle at the surface which is plotted here on a two-cycle 


logarithmic scale. 


Although the isospeed approximation can degrade by as much as a 
factor of 3 in extreme cases, it does provide a simple and useful 
guide. For example, the horizontal lines in the figure designate the 
surface angles involved for various ray paths for two typical deep 
ocean profiles. The upper line represents a Pacific profile with 


a 100-foot surface layer, while the lower line represents the Atlantic 
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profile of this paper with a 460-foot surface layer. The region to 
the right, labeled BB, represents the bottom bounce region. For 
these two profiles, the corresponding surface decoupling depths lie 


between 1.5 and 0.25 wave lengths. 


The region in the middle of the figure labeled CZL and CZH 
represents the convergence zone region. The rays in a convergence 
zone are folded at the caustic into two branches. Here CZL represents 
the lower-angle branch and CZH represents the higher-angle branch. 

For most cases the higher-angle branch will be more important than 
the lower-angle branch. For the two profiles, the higher-angle 
branch spans values of decoupling depth from 3.7 to 1.3 wavelengths. 


This span may be regarded as typical for convergence zone propagation. 


The region to the left of the figure, labeled SC, is the surface 
channel region. Here the decoupling depth exceeds 4 wavelengths. 
Although the decoupling depths expressed as number of wavelengths can 
be huge for surface channel propagation, the physical decoupling 
depths are limited because only high frequencies propagate in surface 
channels. For example, on the basis of normal mode theory, one can 
demonstrate that the surface decoupling depth can never exceed 
56.4 percent of the layer depth. This limit corresponds to the onset 
of trapping for the first mode. If two modes are trapped, then the 


surface decoupling depth cannot exceed 20.5 percent of the layer depth. 


Figure 9 presents the surface decoupling loss for the linear 
approximation expressed in terms of the dimensionless ratio Z/Z. 
For small values of xy, sin x is proportional to x. Thus, for small 
ratios halving the depth increases the loss by 6 dB. This rule does 
not hold for large values. For example, a 50 percent ratio corres- 


ponds to 3 dB loss — not 6 dB loss. 
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This curve provides some practical "rule of thumb" values. One- 
half the decoupling depth is 3 dB loss. One-third depth is 6 dB loss. 
One-fifth depth is 10 dB loss. One-tenth depth is 16 dB loss. 


Observe that for a given receiver depth the loss will decrease 
with increasing frequency because the surface decoupling depth 
decreases with increasing frequency. This phenomenon is believed 
to be the controlling factor which causes the ambient noise in the 


ocean to increase in the region from about 10 Hz to 80 Hz. 


In summary, a new ray theory model of surface decoupling loss 
has been developed which is adequate for frequencies above 10 Hz. 
Investigation of the surface decoupling phenomena by mode theory 
has resulted in several new conclusions: The highest levels for 
shipping noise are predicted to occur at receiver depths somewhat 
in excess of the decoupling depth. Under conditions of severe near- 
surface gradients, there is marked disagreement between convergence 
propagation losses in the decoupling region as calculated by the 


ray theory and by normal mode theory. 


An exercise known as CAPER was conducted in late August 1974 
by NUC, MPL, and HIG under LRAPP sponsorship. Part of this 
exercise consisted of measuring convergence zone propagation loss 
at 104 Hz on five receivers distributed from 10-foot to 150-foot 
depth and covering the surface decoupling region. These data will 


be analyzed to determine if they confirm the theory presented here. 
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A THEORETICAL APPROACH TO THE PREDICTION 
OF SIGNAL FLUCTUATIONS 
DUE TO ROUGH-SURFACE SCATTERING 


F. M. Labianca and E. Y. Harper 


Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc. 


A research program, the purpose of which is the rational 
prediction of signal fluctuations in a physically realistic 
ocean environment, has been initiated. An initial scatter- 
ing model is adopted which accounts for fluctuations on the 
time scale of the random ocean surface. Some applications 
of this model to current problems in signal processing 

are presented. 


A perturbation procedure is presented which allows for a 
fully three-dimensional treatment of the scattering from 
a stochastic ocean surface, and which includes the effects 
of refraction. 


The perturbation procedure is applied to the problem of 
scattering in the region of surface-image interference 

for a deterministic nonrefractive ocean surface. The 
results, which are original, have a useful ray-theoretic 
interpretation in terms of multipath effects and energy 
conservation. The extension of these results to the case 
of a random ocean surface is discussed. The latter 
results are relevant to such problems as noise suppression 
in towed-array operation. 


INTRODUCTION 


Our interest in signal fluctuations and their prediction has 
been motivated by the need for realistic simulated data to support 
the signal processing activities at Bell Laboratories. Accordingly, 
I would like to make a few preliminary remarks before describing 
our model and what we have been able to achieve with it. Later on, 
I will describe what research efforts will be needed to develop it 


further. 
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One example of the application of the model is the current 
interest in the stability of the relative phase between two receiver 
points. A number of researchers, see Grube (1974), Gerlach (1973), 
and Mangano (1969), have reported apparently conflicting empirical 
results, sometimes from the same experiment. For example, my Figure 1 
shows the violent relative phase fluctuations observed by Mangano 
(1969) for two hydrophones spaced only 22 feet apart. Figure 2 
shows the more coherent behavior observed during a different period 
of the same experiment for the same hydrophones.* On the other hand, 
good long-term relative phase coherence has been observed between 


arrays spaced many miles apart [Grube (1974), and Gerlach (1974)]. 


Various attempts [for example, Brock (1973)] have been made at 
explaining such fluctuations. Hirsch (1974) has given a particularly 
satisfying phenomenological explanation which is in agreement with 
the predictions our model can make on a regular basis. Basically, 
Hirsch comes to three main conclusions. First, for the closely 
spaced elements, coherence is high when the energy is high and the 
carrier dominates the Doppler shifted energy. Second, also for 
closely spaced elements, when the carrier fades the Doppler shifted 
energy is no longer negligible and the coherence decreases. Figure 3 
shows the power spectrum associated with the violent fluctuation 
illustrated in Figure 1. The spectrum within half of a Hertz of the 
carrier (here labeled DC value) is typical of the type of acoustic 
spectrum arising from rough-surface interaction. When the sideband 
energy is comparable to the carrier energy, as it turns out to be in 


this case, the relative phase coherence decreases giving rise to the 


* Both of these phase plots were recorded for a 115-Hz source drifting 
at approximately 1 knot at broadside to the elements. 
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violent fluctuations illustrated earlier. We will show subsequently 
that nearly equal carrier and sideband energy occurs at the nulls in 
the carrier due to surface-image interference in a nonrefracting 
ocean. Mangano's (1969) results indicate that in regions of refrac- 
tive interference at greater range, a similar reduction of the carrier 
relative to the sideband energy occurs. Finally, Hirsch's third con- 
clusion is that in the case of widely spaced arrays, high coherence 

is achieved when the skewed Doppler arrivals are rejected by narrow 


beams. 


The qualitative conclusions drawn by Hirsch are correct in their 
gross features but the reasoning does not permit detailed prediction 
of fluctuations on a regular basis. This is the reason why we have 
developed our model. We will first describe the model and later 
present numerical results. We will indicate some possible improve- 


ments. 


PERTURBATION MODEL 


The perturbation method utilized in our model is ideally suited 
to situations where the acoustic wavelength is the order of the ocean 
surface wavelength. This is in contrast to cases where the acoustic 
wavelength is small compared to the surface irregularities, in which 
case the Kirchoff or physical-optics approximation becomes suitable 
(see Holford). Figure 4 outlines the procedure for setting up the 
scattering formalism. Part A is a mathematical statement of the 
boundary-value problem. The pressure P satisfies the wave equation 
with a depth-dependent sound speed, a time-harmonic point-source 
forcing function and the usual boundary conditions. The function ¢ 
gives the spatial behavior of the surface (deterministic or random) 


and a can be thought of as an rms surface waveheight. Part B shows 
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A. The Boundary-Value Problem 
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Figure 4. THE SCATTERING FORMALISM 
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the perturbation expansion of the pressure and the surface boundary 
condition. The perturbation parameter, a, is the rms waveheight, 
which is taken to be small compared to all other lengths in the 
problem, e.g., the acoustic and surface-wave wavelengths. Implicit 
in the assumption of small a is also an assumption of small ocean 
surface slopes. This presents no serious limitation and is generally 
valid except in a very rough sea where the waves are breaking and the 


surface correlation length is the order of a few meters. 


When the expansions are substituted into the equations of Part A 
and coefficients of like-powers of a are matched, there results the 
sequence of boundary value problems in Figure 5. The O(1) problem is 
the smooth surface problem, while the higher order problems contain 
the effects of the surface through the boundary conditions. For 
example, in the O(a) problem, the surface boundary condition is made 
up of the product of the surface function f and the z-derivative of 
the O(1) pressure. In the etal) problem, the complexity of the 
boundary condition increases in a similar fashion and in general 
the surface boundary condition of a higher order problem depends on 
the solution of all the lower order problems. Further, since each 
boundary condition is made up of a sum of products of time-variable 
functions, it is clear that new frequencies will be generated. This 
is, of course, a consequence of the fact that the complete boundary 
value problem is nonlinear in time. But the important point is that 
the bandwidth of the acoustic spectrum increases with the addition of 


higher order corrections. 


A formal procedure can be used in the solution of the sequence 
of boundary value problems. Since in each case the surface boundary 
condition has been reduced to the z = O plane and since the sound 


speed depth dependence is the same for each problem, the solutions 
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can be represented by a combination of Fourier transforms for the 
horizontal spatial coordinates and an expansion in terms of the 
eigenfunctions (or normal modes) characteristic of the sound-speed 
depth dependence. We have developed this procedure and as a first 
application of it we have applied it to a semi-infinite isovelocity 
ocean. The approach has been utilized by Fessenden (1973) for this 
geometry, but in a limited way and for different application. We 
present the application of the theory both for a sinusoidal deter- 
ministic surface, and for a random surface composed of a sum of 
sinusoids with random phases and frequencies and possessing a typical 


Pierson-Neumann frequency spectrum. 


The geometry for the isovelocity case is illustrated in Figure 6. 
The surface is a moving sinusoid traveling in the positive x direction 
and the excitation is a point source located on the z axis. This 
treatment is completely three-dimensional. The procedure for deriving 
the field expressions at a particular field point, here characterized 
by the polar coordinates (9, 8, Z) is to evaluate the integral repre- 
sentations by the method of stationary phase. The stationary phase 
equations were solved numerically. As Figure 6 implies, the field 
expressions are amenable to ray-theoretic interpretation. There are 
four contributions to a field point when the analysis is carried to 
second order consistent with conservation of energy: the direct 
contribution, the specularly reflected carrier and the up and down 
Doppler-shifted sidebands. The first order correction yields the 
two sidebands, while the portion of the second order contribution 
which is retained corrects for the energy removed from the carrier 
in establishing the first-order sidebands. The solution of the 
second-order boundary value problem also yields up and down Doppler 
Sidebands at twice the surface frequency. However, these would re- 
quire fourth-order corrections for conservation of energy and hence 


are discarded. 
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Figure 7 illustrates the ray-theoretic interpretation from a 
different point of view, that of the generation of the first-order 
sidebands at the point of impact of the surface-reflected carrier ray. 
Given the angle of incidence of the carrier, the angles of the side- 
band rays can be determined. It is clear from this diagram that each 
of the two sidebands which contributes to a given field point must 
have been generated by separate carrier rays impinging on the surface 
at different points. Energy conservation is illustrated in Figure 8. 
We have, in fact, established that to second order, the energy which 
impinges on the surface is conserved in a ray-tube sense. The energy 
which traverses a cross section of the incident ray tube is equal to 
the sum of the energies which traverse cross sections of the sideband 


and carrier ray tubes. 


The field-point contribution to the time series for the sinusoidal 
surface case is illustrated in Figure 9. The first term corresponds 
to the direct field and R, is the distance between source and receiver. 


al 
The second term is the specularly reflected carrier. Here R, is the 


2 
distance between the image and receiver and the term involving S. is 
the energy-conservation correction to the carrier. The remaining 
terms are the up and down Doppler-shifted sidebands. It is clear 
from this form of the time series that the surface-scattering process 


can be regarded as a narrowband FM process, a fact of some significance 


in signal-processing applications. 


NUMERICAL RESULTS 


A description of some numerical results for the sinusoidal 
surface case is given below. Noteworthy features are the asymmetry 
in the sideband structure and the planes of symmetry in which the 


sidebands become equal. The results for the sinusoidal surface case 
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Figure 7. RAY DIAGRAM SHOWING THE GENERATION OF 
THE FIRST-ORDER SIDEBANDS AT THE POINT 
OF IMPACT OF THE SURFACE-REFLECTED 
CARRIER RAY. 
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are for an acoustic frequency of 100 Hz and a surface-wave frequency 
of 0.1 Hertz (surface wavelength A = 129 m). Figure 10 shows the 
total power in the acoustic signal as a function of range superimposed 
on the corresponding smooth surface transmission-loss function. The 
essential feature in this figure is the smoothing out of the power 
curve because of the redistribution of energy. The receiver at 

z = 1,000 m is located well below the source at z' = 50 m and the 
radial direction, 8 = 0°, coincides with the direction in which the 
surface wave is traveling. The computations were made for a surface 
waveheight a=2n. Figure 11 displays the spectral decomposition 
of the total power curve into the carrier and sideband curves. The 
sideband curves are seen to be asymmetric with the down Doppler- 


shifted sideband decreasing more rapidly with range. 


The azimuthal dependence of the sideband structure is illustrated 
in the next two figures. In Figure 12, 8 = 45° and the sidebands 
begin to spread apart further out in range. In Figure 13, B = 90° 
and the sidebands are equal. The smoothing effect on the total power 
in this plane of symmetry is greater than in any of the other direc- 
tions by as much as 3 dB at the longer ranges. This is, of course, 
because the equality of the sidebands doubles their contribution to 
the total power. Finally, Figure 14 shows how the sidebands have 


reversed in the 8B = 180° direction. 


There is another plane of symmetry across which the sideband 
structure reverses and that is the plane where the receiver depth 
equals the source depth. In this plane, regardless of the direction 
specified by the angle 8, the sidebands are always equal. Figure 15 
shows the total power curves for a source and receiver depth of 50 m 
at an angle 8 = 45°. The corresponding spectral breakdown is 


illustrated in Figure 16 and the sidebands are seen to be equal. 
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The reversal of the sidebands is illustrated in Figure 17 where the 
receiver is now above the source. Here the direction of the three 
power curves is that of the surface wave (8 = 0°) and the up Doppler- 
shifted sideband is seen to die out more rapidly than the down 


Doppler-shifted one. 


The planes of symmetry which I have just illustrated can be 
predicted mathematically, and indeed we have done this in the two 
cases of 8 = 90° and z= z'. The 8 = 90° symmetry is perhaps intui- 
tively acceptable, but there is no a priori reason to expect the 
z= z' symmetry to exist. In fact, although we can describe all of 
the geometric consequences of the latter symmetry, there does not 
appear to be an obvious physical explanation for it. And as far as 
the reversal in the amplitudes of the sidebands about this plane is 
concerned, we have not been able to assign a simple physical explana- 
tion to it either. Perhaps the complicated geometrical structure 


precludes this. 


The generalization of the isovelocity half space problem to the 
case of a random surface is now presented. Figure 18 shows the time 
series for the surface simulation, as well as the resulting pressure. 
Following Shinozuka and Jan (1972), we simulate the surface as a sum 
of sinusoids. Here the phases ie are random and uniformly distributed 
between O and 27, and the frequencies Os have a small random part about 
amean value. The means are equally spaced over some band and the 
random part prevents the process from being periodic. The amplitudes 
a are deterministic, being determined from the height of the power 
spectrum at the mean value of oe The power spectrum can be a measured 
spectrum or a typical Pierson-Neumann distribution. In any case, 
the simulated process is ergodic with respect to its mean and auto- 
correlation. For large samples (i.e., large M), the process becomes 


Gaussian. 
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The essential feature to notice about the pressure time series 
is that it has basically the same form as in the single sinusoid 
case, except that now there are contributions from all frequencies 
in the spectrum. To second order in the perturbation there are still 
four contributions to a field point: the direct field, the corrected 


specular reflection, and the up and down Doppler-shifted sidebands. 


Figure 19 displays the form of the power spectrum, the Fourier 
transform of the autocorrelation function, for the pressure process. 
The sideband spectra are seen to be linear combinations of the average 
value of the square of the sideband amplitude functions Ory 
The weighting factors are the squared amplitudes of the surface 
sinusoids. Thus, the quantities Oo 
squared magnitude of a sideband system function evaluated at the 


can be regarded as the 


mean values of 03. 


The value of the carrier spectrum is not as simple to describe. 
There is no simple linear relationship between it and the surface 
spectrum. About all that can be said for it is that it is a compli- 
cated function of the square of the amplitudes of the surface 


sinusoids. 


We have been able to generate a large number of numerical 
results for the random surface case and we will show a selected few 
of them. All the following plots are computer generated for an 
acoustic frequency of f (F on the plots) = 50 Hz, and an rms wave- 
height a (A on the plots) = 2.48 m. The latter is computed from a 
Pierson-Moskowitz spectrum which is illustrated below. Again note 
the asymmetry of the sidebands and the plans of symmetry £ = 90° 
and z (Z on the plots) = z' (ZP on the plots). 
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Figure 20 is a transmission loss plot for 8 = 0° displaying the 
total power distribution for a smooth (deep nulls) surface and a 
random (smooth plot) surface. The source and receiver are located at 
50 m and 1,000 m, respectively. The redistribution of energy is 
readily apparent. Figure 21 shows the corrected carrier against the 
smoothed surface. Of course, the carrier nulls are deeper than for 
the total transmission loss. Note the two numbers, R = 2,000 m 
and R = 3,200 m, at which a peak and a null occur because a later 
figure displays the sideband system function and the acoustic fre- 


quency spectrum at those points for purposes of comparison. 


Figure 22 shows the spectral breakdown into carrier and side- 
bands. The sidebands are seen to start out together at short range 
with the down Doppler-shifted one (IM) falling off more readily at 


long range. 


The asymmetry in the sidebands is even more readily apparent 
in plots of the sideband system function as a function of surface 
frequency. Figure 23 displays this function (Q1P and Q1M on the 
plots) at the range 2,000 m, a peak in the transmission loss. For 
a Pierson-Moskowitz spectrum giving rise to an rms waveheight of 
2.48 m, as displayed’ in Figure 24, the acoustic spectrum, normalized 
to the carrier, appears as in Figure 25. The asymmetry in the side- 
bands and the fact that the receiver point is at a peak in the 
surface-image interference is readily apparent. For the same surface 
spectrum, the system function and the acoustic spectrum at a null in 
the surface-image interference (R = 3,200 m) are displayed, respec- 
tively, in Figures 26 and 27. In this last figure, the dominance 


of the sidebands is apparent. 


The next five figures display the various curves showing the 


8 = 90° plane of symmetry. Figure 28 shows the spectral breakdown. 
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The sideband curves are on top of one another. Figure 29 displays 
the symmetric system function at the interference peak, while Figure 
30 shows the corresponding acoustic spectrum. Figure 31 is a plot 
of the symmetric system function at the null and Figure 32 is the 


corresponding acoustic spectrum. 


The final set of results which I would like to display is that 
of the z = z' symmetry. These were computed for the same surface 
spectrum and a source and receiver depth of 50 m. The curves 
illustrate the case 8 = 45° at a range of 2,000 m. This range is 
beyond the surface-image interference region, the 12 dB per-double- 
distance region. Figure 33 shows the spectral breakdown with the 
equal sidebands. Figure 34 shows the symmetric system function and 
Figure 35 shows the corresponding acoustic spectrum. It is interest- 
ing to note that the z = z' symmetry which we have been predicting 
theoretically has been observed experimentally. Figure 36 shows a 
typical set of spectral plots from a recent paper by Brown and 
Frisk (1974). These plots show the acoustic spectrum superimposed 
on the surface spectrum for a one-bounce configuration where the 
source and receiver depths were equal. They display a marked 


symmetry. 


In the future, we intend to explore the model's usefulness in 
situations with refraction, with immediate emphasis on a deep surface 


duct. 
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DISCUSSION 


Mr. C. W. Spofford (Office of Naval Research): Were their 


measurements in the direct path kind of region? 


Dr. F. M. Labianca (Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc.): Yes. 


One single bounce. 


Dr. W. H. Munk (Institute of Geophysics and Planetary Physics, 
University of California at San Diego): Your stochastic model is still 


one-directional? 
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Dr. Labianca: Yes. 


Dr. Munk: Since the observed beam width of a sea is plus or 
minus 60 degrees, it would be awfully nice if you could generalize 


once more and allow for the (direction) of the waves. 


Dr. Labianca: I think we can do that. Right now we know how 
to do that, at least for the sidebands, to first order. We haven't 
figured out a way to generalize it for arbitrary direction to all 


orders. 


Dr. P. W. Smith (Bolt, Beranek, and Newman, Inc.): Would you 
guess that you would have symmetry of the Doppler spectrum if you 


had plane wave incidence? Thinking of the image situation. 


Dr. Labianca: I don't know. I'll have to think about that. 
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SOFAR PROPAGATION OF WIDE-BAND SIGNALS 
TO LONG RANGES 


Ro 1a Ietenaqetens 


Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution 
Woods Hole, Massachusetts 


A fundamental shortcoming is evident in low-frequency 
acoustics investigations being carried out today. Since 
operational surveillance systems must cope with extremely 
narrow-band sources, nearly all transmission assessment 
programs are based on continuous-tone analytical models. 
These models do not agree in detail with shot data — 
nonetheless, wide-band sources are usually preferred for 
measurement of long-range transmission in a SOFAR channel 
because it is then possible to sort out the arrival 
structure of the signal. Thus, the propagation along 
individual paths can be assessed. Understanding of the 
relationship between continuous-tone loss models and 
wide-band data is necessary if we are to have confidence 
in our transmission assessment programs. 


In this paper we review the basic phenomena encountered 

in propagating wide-band signals to long range. We show 
that there is a well defined arrival structure in fre- 
quency as well as time. Some theoretical ideas are pre- 
sented that allow efficient estimation of transmission 
loss. We argue that wide-band loss estimates need not 
take longer to carry out than narrow-band estimates. Some 
loss calculations are presented for the Mediterranean Sea 
that show reasonable agreement with measurements. Finally, 
we suggest future experiments that will further develop- 
ment of wide-band models and should reveal presently 
unobserved phenomena. 


INTRODUCTION 


Detonated charges or other wide-band signals are the usual means 
employed to sort out long-range sound transmission for the simple reason 


that they provide the only practical way to evaluate sound transmission 
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along several different paths. In contrast, surveillance systems, 
and the propagation models designed to analyze them, are based on 
the reception of narrow-band components. We need to know more 
about the interrelationships of these very different signals after 


they have traveled through the ocean. 


The acoustic field at a long range from a localized source is 
a strong function of the time dependence of the projected pulse. For 
example, the propagation loss estimated from shot data does not reveal 
the semi-periodic variation with range that is observed with single 
tone or CW sources. As most calculations of transmission loss are 
based on the transmission of a single harmonic, we should not be 
surprised when such models fail to accurately predict sound levels 
from shots. Clearly, predictions of signal level should be based on 
models that include the spectral characteristics of the source and 


receiver as well as the channel propagation. 


In this paper, we illustrate some of the observed phenomena found 
in wide-band propagation, discuss a propagation model, and present 
the results of some simple loss calculations. We have investigated 
wide-band propagation in the Mediterranean Sea and have found clearly 
delineated mode and ray arrival structures. Dispersed high-order 
modes have been observed at frequencies as high as 300 Hz and at 
ranges of 600 km. Spectrum analysis of shot records has revealed as 
many as five identifiable group-velocity profiles (modal dispersion 
curves) that correlate with propagation modes as high as 70. It is 
typical of these records that the highest frequencies arrive last. 
These group velocity profiles can be identified because only a few 
high-order modes are received. This quite unexpected result is a 
consequence of interference between the upward and downward traveling 


waves that constitute each mode. 
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The data discussed here were taken in the western Mediterranean 
during July 1968 on the cruise CHAIN 82. One-pound charges were 
dropped and received once per hour at the sound channel axis depth 
of 100 m. Precise STD lowerings were made permitting detailed 


correlation of analytical and experimental results. 
ANALYSIS OF SIGNAL STRUCTURE 


Propagation conditions during July are such that there is an 
extremely sharp SOFAR channel at a depth of 100 m in the western 
Mediterranean. The ray trace of Figure 1 shows that ray angles be- 
tween +10° are wholly refracted when the source and receiver are on 
the channel axis. Since nearly all surface reflected energy is also 
bottom reflected, the signal structure at long range exhibits classic 
SOFAR arrival structure. Note that as the ray angle increases, the 
ray cycle length is longer and that the ray turning points are in 
higher sound-velocity water. Thus, rays with long cycle lengths will 


arrive sooner. 


Figure 2 shows graphic recordings of the arrival structure of 
four shots at ranges between 250 and 380 km. At Tor the axial arrival 
time, most of the energy has arrived; afterwards the signal level 
drops abruptly to the noise level. It should be noted that the axial 
arrival is actually much more intense. Some clipping by the graphic 
recorder has been permitted so that the early arrivals can be easily 
seen. For arrival time t < Tor it is possible to resolve the records 
into multiple arrivals. Each of these arrival times is characteristic 
of a particular eigenray defined as a ray leaving the source at such 
an angle that it crosses the channel axis at the receiver. For the 
Mediterranean sound-velocity profile, the larger the exit angle from 
the source, the earlier an eigenray arrives at the receiver. It is 


evident from both the short records and the ray trace (Figure 1), 
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that many eigenrays exist for each source and receiver location. We 
define an eigenray of order n as having n ray cycles between source 
and receiver. To be more precise, we should talk of an eigenray 
family consisting of four rays, each with slightly different travel 
times, corresponding to rays which reach the receiver after traveling 
n- 1, n, n+ 1 upper half cycles and n lower half cycles. A ray 
traveling n - 1 lower half cycles is said to be an eigenray of order 


n-l. 


The arrival time T, relative to the axial arrival time, of each 
of the resolved arrivals of the shot records is plotted in Figure 3. 
The vertical width of the bar is a measure of the spread in arrival 
time (see Figure 2) due to the spread of the transmitted pulse as 
well as diffraction along the ray path. Individual eigenrays can 
actually be identified and tracked through successive shots. A given 
eigenray arrives earlier as the receiving ship moves further away. 
An eigenray of order n must have an increasing cycle length implying 
that it travels through relatively fast sound-velocity regimes. 
Calculations of eigenray arrival times for this sound-velocity profile 


agree very well with the measured arrival times. 


It gradually became clear to us that the CHAIN 82 data exhibit 
all the features of classic SOFAR propagation. We decided that we 
ought to study the frequency arrival structure — the hope being that 
we would observe mode dispersion. Actually, we expected nothing 
dramatic because many modes were expected to be present between fre- 


quencies of 100 to 300 Hz. 


The very first sonogram made with a graphic spectrum analyzer 
showed us that we were very wrong. We were presented with simul- 
taneously observable group-velocity profiles, characteristic of mode 


dispersion, and resolved ray arrivals. Figure 4 shows several 
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sonograms of shots at increasing ranges between 100 and 600 km. Shot 
756 shows seven individually observable ray arrivals and four well- 
defined mode dispersion curves. It was quickly realized that the 
mode curves were not the first four, lowest order modes; the fre- 
quencies were much too high for the observed arrival-time delays. 

For example, mode m = 4 should arrive with frequencies of a few Hz 
not 200 Hz as observed. The inevitable conclusion was that the mode- 
dispersion curves (or group-velocity profiles) belonged to high-order 


modes and that most of the high-order modes were among the missing. 


Where are they? It turns out that the modes actually observed 
result from an interference mechanism. Figure 5 shows the upward 
and downward traveling waves that combine to make the standing wave 
we identify as the field of a single mode. These two waves interfere 
constructively or destructively, depending on the depth z and the 
sound-velocity profile. In other words, the receiver can be ata 
null for a particular mode and then that mode will not appear in 
the shot arrival. Constructive reinforcement depends on the receiver 


depth, not the range. 


It can be shown for a bilinear profile that the modes that inter- 
fere constructively are directly dependent on the skew of the sound- 
velocity profile. The skew of the Mediterranean profile is 20 to l. 
As a consequence, only one out of every 20 modes interferes with 
maximum constructive interference. In the North Atlantic the skew 
is 6 to 1; one would expect 1 out of every 6 modes to interfere con- 


structively. 


It is well known that a given frequency, for a given mode, 
travels with a unique group velocity. Further, we have argued that 
the modes actually received depend only on the receiver depth and 


not the range. Thus, plots of arrival frequency versus fractional 
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arrival time (delay from the axial arrival divided by the axial 

arrival time) for all shots should group along the same dispersion 
curves. Note that the fractional arrival time is directly proportional 
to the group velocity. Figure 6 is a plot of the arrival frequencies 
for seven shots at ranges from 100 km to 600 km. The curves drawn 
through the symbols are not fits to the data; they are calculated 
group-velocity profiles for those modes predicted to have maximum 
constructive interference. The horizontal axis is fractional arrival 


time. 


The theoretical curves are calculated only for wholly refracted 
modes. All energy arriving earlier than aos On65 x Te is felt 
to be surface reflected. We feel that there is observed surface 


reflected energy on only three pulses. 
MODE EXPANSIONS AND THE WKB APPROXIMATION 


One of the more dramatic of the phenomena observed in these 
sonograms is the simultaneous appearance of resolved modes and rays. 
Nowhere in the literature do references to this combined behavior 
appear. There is evidence of lower order modes at long ranges in the 
Arctic, and there is also evidence of resolved arrivals in most of 
the early papers on SOFAR propagation. However, the mode and ray 
viewpoints are thought to be separate. That is, one can observe 
either modes or rays but not both together. We have seen that both 
phenomena appear together and are observable, at least in the Mediter- 


ranean, with the appropriate spectrum analysis. 


We have developed a simple theory based on the WKB approximation 
and combined with a stationary phase integration over the spectrum of 
the transmitted pulse. The results are summarized in Figures 7 and 8. 


The spectrum of the received signal is a sum over the normal modes PaO 
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F(w) is the spectrum of the transmitted pulse or shot, AL is a weight- 
ing term containing the cylindrical spreading factor for each mode as 
well as some normalization terms, and the exponent contains the 
horizontal propagation constant for each mode. Q is the angle the 
propagation vector makes with channel axis. The eigenfunction @ is 
found from the WKB approximation where 6 is the phase integral from 
depth z to the turning point aoa A is the vertical propagation 
constant. The cos term expresses the mode interference and its 
dependence on z. It is zero when the argument is (2n + 1) T/2 and 
largest when the argument is mm. The acoustic field is found by 
integrating the normal mode expansion over all w. The interference 
terms from the eigenfunctions are lumped together into an interference 


factor M; remaining terms have been placed in BY 


The integral over frequency is evaluated by the method of 
stationary phase. The group velocity of speed at which energy of 
frequency w and mode m travels is found by minimizing the exponent 
of the propagation integral subject to the constraint that the charac- 
teristic equation or resonance condition for the normal modes be 


obeyed. 


The resonance condition is simply the requirement that the phase 
of a mode vary by mm between the upper and lower turning points. The 
dispersion curve of relationship between frequency and group velocity 
is found by combining the first two equations in Figure 8. In order 
that the major contribution to the phase integral comes from the 
vicinity of the stationary phase point, the product of the time spread 


of the channel and the bandwidth of the pulse must be large. 


The next-to-last equation in Figure 8 results from evaluating 
the propagation integral at the stationary phase point. It is clearly 


a summation over all modes-with each mode weighted by the interference 
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factor M. Somewhat less obviously, all modes constructively interfere 
when r/h(@) is an integer, that is, when there is an integer number of 
ray cycles between source and receiver. Since @ is a function of the 
group velocity (because of the resonance condition), the signal is 
reinforced only for those arrival times that correspond to the recep- 


tion of an eigenray. 


Figure 9 shows the received signal structure when an impulse is 
transmitted. There are resolved arrivals corresponding to individual 
eigenrays. Each arrival has a spectrum determined by those modes for 


which the interference factor is greatest. 


The previous analysis holds with slight modification if a dis- 
persive pulse is transmitted. From Figure 10, if @ is rapidly varying 
the arrival time is a sum of the channel plus the pulse dispersion. 

To illustrate the effect of pulse dispersion, consider a linear FM 
pulse from 0 to 400 Hz with a time spread of 1 sec received at 300 km. 
The pulse sweeps up with higher frequencies transmitted later. Since 
higher frequencies are delayed due to channel dispersion, the net 
effect of the swept pulse is to increase the dispersion. The left 
side of Figure 11 is the dispersion curves for the CHAIN 82 profile; 
the right side is the resulting dispersion curves for the FM trans- 


mitted pulse. 


PROPAGATION LOSS FOR WIDE-BAND SOFAR TRANSMISSIONS 


All of this suggests that simplifications can be achieved in the 
calculation of wide-band transmission loss. Intuitively, if the 
received signal bunches into energy packets that are resolved in time 
and frequency, the total energy is the sum of the energy of the 
individual packets. More precisely, we have shown that the received 


energy is the sum of the energies transmitted in each mode and 
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eigenray. Contrast this with narrow-band propagation loss where the 
modes must be combined coherently. Those using mode theory have 
generally observed that incoherent mode summation is a better fit to 


data measured with shots, a result that confirms wide-band theory. 


Software has been developed to calculate the loss. The program 
is based on the WKB approximation to the normal modes, and the sta- 
tionary phase approximation to the propagation integral. Loss esti- 
mation proceeds first by estimating the eigenrays for a given range. 
This is done by calculating the cycle length and requiring that there 
be an integer number of cycles between source and receiver. Then the 
resonance condition and group velocity relation are combined to 
determine the received frequency for each mode. The interference 
factor M is then calculated to find the energy distribution among the 


modes. 


The main difficulty with the method is that the WKB solution 
diverges near ray turning points. Thus, as we vary the source and 
receiver depths, we observe a rapidly varying and erroneous propaga- 
tion loss. We have attempted to correct this by applying a diffrac- 
tion correction, based on Airy functions, to the field of each mode 


when z is near the turning point. 


Figures 12 and 13 show propagation loss as a function of depth 
for two ranges at 100 Hz. Figure 12 is for the sound velocity pro- 
file measured on CHAIN 82, while Figure 13 is the Nao bilinear 
approximation to that profile. The diffraction correction signifi- 
cantly smooths the loss curves for both profiles. This is expected 
because the introduction of diffraction reduces the effect of the WKB 
turning points. It should also be noted that the NA bilinear loss 
curve is significantly smoother than that for the actual CHAIN 82 
profile. This is a consequence of the changing slope of dc/dz of 


the actual data. 
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Figure 14 shows the propagation loss as a function of range for 
the n?- bilinear profile. The source and receiver are both on the 
axis of the sound channel. For this profile, the WKB and diffraction- 
corrected losses are nearly identical. On the other hand, Figure 15 
for the CHAIN 82 profile shows as much as 5 dB difference between the 
WKB and diffraction-corrected loss curves. The two curves agree 
pretty well for ranges less than 100 km and greater than 350 km. Also 
shown is experimental data for CHAIN 82, source and receiver both on 
the channel axis. The frequency is 100 Hz. Interestingly, the WKB 
loss calculations are within 2 dB of the experimental data, while 
the diffraction-corrected theory overestimates the loss by as much 


as 5 dB. 


Nonetheless, the agreement between theory and experiment appears 
to us to be pretty good. We have been able to estimate the loss with- 
out any artificial assumptions of mode incoherence. Further, the 
wide-band loss calculations have about the same computation require- 


ments as do narrow-band mode calculations. 
SUMMARY 


We have illustrated phenomena present in wide-band, long-range 
transmissions. Group-velocity versus frequency (dispersion) curves 
are revealed by spectrum analysis of shot records. Dispersion is 
observed at frequencies as high as 300 Hz and for mode numbers as 
high as 70. It has been shown that at frequencies between 25 and 
300 Hz that both ray and mode structure is apparent in the pulse 
signature. An analysis based on the WKB approximation shows that this 
combined structure should appear in the data and, further, predicts 
the field at long ranges from the source. Good agreement between 
theoretical and experimental. dispersion curves has been obtained 


with the WKB approximation to mode theory. 
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Propagation loss estimates based on dispersive propagation have 
been presented. A diffraction correction to WKB theory has been 
necessary to prevent divergence of the energy calculations near the 
ray turning points. Reasonably good agreement has been obtained be- 


tween this theory and loss data obtained in the western Mediterranean. 


Future work should include both experimental and analytical 
effort. Wide-band data, with sources and receivers on the channel 
axis, are needed for other areas besides the Mediterranean. It is 
important to know if simultaneous ray and mode resolution is possible 
elsewhere. It would be very interesting to see wide-band data ob- 
tained with a swept frequency source. The ability to alter the dis- 
persion of the received signal has interesting ramifications for 
future experiments. More detailed development of the propagation- 
loss software package is required. It should be based on more exact 
mode theory or a better diffraction correction. We should also study 
the possible generalization of the parabolic-equation technique to 


include wide-band signals. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. P. W. Smith (Bolt, Beranek, and Newman, Inc.): Dr. Porter's 
pictures are the most fascinating, stimulating ones I have seen for 
a long while. They represent a frequency-time decomposition of the 
energy transmitted from an explosive sound. I guess this is a situ- 
ation where one can see what he looks for, in a certain sense, and 


you were lucky to see both rays and modes at the same time. 


It seems to me that there is a certain fundamental limitation on 
the product of resolution time and resolution bandwidth, but you can 
arrange that area in any shape you want. You could, for example, try 


to get more resolution in time, in which case you would have to have 
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wider bandwidth and you would see rays. You could, in principle, 
even arrange your resolution window to be parallel to the mode dis- 


persion curves and see only modes. 


So that it is in a sense gratuitous, and I think a very happy 
fortune, that you happened to pick proportions that showed both at 


once. 


Dr. Porter: To my mind the fundamental result is that 
the energy in a wideband signal is the sum of the energy in each 
mode at each eigenray arrival. That's another way of saying it 
is the sum of the energy in each frequency, each eigenray arrival, 
if the signal bandwidth times the dispersion of the channel is 


large. 


That is quite a different statement than for narrowband signals 


where you have to add the pressure in each mode. 


Dr. H. Weinberg (New London Laboratory, Naval Underwater Systems 
Center): I'd like to make a statement that is really directed toward 
the entire group, and I hope it is taken more as constructive 


criticism. Now seems like a good time to bring it up. 


Very often somebody will discuss a method, a program, or a 
technique and then almost the very next speaker will get up and say 
that that method does not exist. In particular, a statement was 
made a couple of times, for example, that there aren't any computer 
programs taking account of shots, the broadband; in fact, a 


couple of programs can do precisely just that. 


It is unfortunate that so little information flows between the 
various labs with respect to the different models actually available. 
I hope that something can be done to increase the speed of flow 


between people who have use for such programs. 
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Dr. W. H. Munk (Institute of Geophysics and Planetary Physics, 
University of California at San Diego): He just volunteered for the 


Steering Committee, didn't he? (Laughter) 


Dr. J. B. Hersey (Office of Naval Research): Let me make this 
comment. One of the functions of the AESD, which they perform 
periodically, is to get the community together in a smaller workshop 
than this to exchange views and present background papers specifically 


on models. And I guess I need to know how this device is working. 


Mr. Spofford: Okay. In terms of ray programs, about 3 years 
ago, LRAPP actually sponsored a ray tracing workshop that was 
followed up about 6 months later by some strong recommendations on 
what the next Navy standard ray tracing model should be. More 
recently, AESD hosted a normal mode wave program kind of workshop. 
Now, the program that Dr. Weinberg referred to, the latest CONGRATS 


program, is more recent than these workshops. 


Dr. Weinberg: I'm not talking about that program. 


Mr. Spofford: Well, it's a ray program, I guess, in a sense. 
I'm not sure; maybe I've missed the program he's referring to. 
Basically, ray programs can construct this kind of arrival structure 
in as much detail as you choose. It's the relation between the modes 
and the rays that I'm having difficulty in interpreting. It's kind 


of new to me. I don't know of any programs that do that. 
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Dr. Hersey: I know of one isolated experiment, which was a very 
elaborate one, on bottom bounce by Hastrup at La Spezia, in which he 
worked out the impulse response for explosive shots of reflections 
from the bottom. But, if you have ever tried to read that paper, 


really read it, it is a rather confusing thing to interpret. 


I, too, regret that there isn't more of that type of presentation 
in this workshop. There may be before we get through. But I wondered 
if you could give us a thumbnail sketch of what the models that you 
refer to will do, because I think we ought to get a description of them 


as an important key part of this workshop. 


Dr. Weinberg: The particular program I was talking about is a 
couple of years old and is called PEAK or PASSIVE, I don't know which. 
It was designed by Howard Newman of our lab and Jeff Colling. It's 
really just a "brute force" model. It allows you to input various 
characteristics. It tries to take into account various character- 
istics of systems rather than an explosive source. But I'm sure it 
could do that as well. It's not a very elegant program, but it does 


allow you to do broadband analysis. 


My point wasn't that we had a ray program. Just the fact that 


nobody is really aware of the type of programs that we do have. 


Dr. Hersey: Well, I guess I have to say that that is the 
responsibility of the people who do know about the program. The 
attendance at the workshops has been broad. Don't you agree? It 
may not be a very serious mistake, but it is a defect that we have 


to correct. 


Dr. Weinberg: The type of program that we were talking about 
really didn't come up in any of the workshops so far. The first 


workshop was basically a ray tracing workshop. The second one was 
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a non-ray tracing. This program realizes the fact that there are 
discrepancies among various propagation loss models, which is the 
basis of these types of programs. It sort of allows you to choose 
what type of propagation loss model you want to use. It's justa 
bookkeeping system. It just didn't seem to fall into any of the 


workshop discussions that we have had. 


Dr. Hersey: Possibly what we need, I know there's been some 
discussion of this within the Maury Center, is to focus on what we 
can do with broadband programs. Does anyone feel any great enthusiasm 


for that? 


Dr. F. D. Tappert (Courant Institute of Mathematical Sciences 
of New York University): This issue actually came up at the last 
AESD workshop in the form of how one would write programs to get 
impulse response functions. On one level it was a trivial thing. 
You take any normal mode program or parabolic-equation program and 
run it at a thousand frequencies and get out the impulse response. 


It just takes an enormous amount of computer time. 


I think what we have to learn is how to use the most modern 
computers. For example, the Illiac computer is especially designed 
to process in parallel 64 different frequencies and I think there is 
a need to get access to computers like this. If we had time on these 
machines, we could, by very straightforward methods, get impulse 


response curves. 


Dr. Hersey: I think you have brought up a great point, 


Dr. Weinberg. 


Dr. Smith: Excuse me. May I demur on principle? No matter 
what computer you had, there will always be something that you can't 


compute with it. You will want a stronger one. I think we have to 
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decide what we want to compute. Do we want this structure or not? 


That requires us to consider the uses of our output. 


Dr. Hersey: Preston, I agree with that very strongly, and so 
far our decision has been to opt for guessing at broadband results on 
the basis of CW programs in order to save money. That is implicit. 

I think there isn't anyone in the room who wouldn't have done the 
other if it had been cheap. Our whole field, going back 30 years, is 
a study in taking advantage of high-powered methods that have become 
cheap in money. We have been able to address problems that we simply 
couldn't address before. We'd just better keep our eyes open for 

the time, the moment even, when a new high-powered computer or a 


clever device of some other sort becomes available to us. 


Mr. Spofford: I have one more comment. I think I would take 
exception to the final question about going out and attempting to 
verify this model with a measurement. I feel that probably the best 
way to verify an approximation which could be very powerful if it 
checks out and saves us from making all those normal mode runs would 
be some very careful numerical experiments, if you will, to deter- 


mine the range of validity of this technique. 


Unless I'm missing something in the technique, unless there's 
something about it which says that the wave equation which we use and 
which we solve for in normal mode programs is not the correct equation 


for these broadband signals — and I don't think you were saying that. 


Dr. Porter: No. Of course I agree with the wave equation. The 
reason that I am interested in seeing some experiments is to look at 
some data from other oceans with axial shots and axial receivers. 
I'm not interested per se in going out and running more experiments 
if some already exist. But I would like to see if you can identify 


the same kind of structure in some other oceans. 
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Now, that's more of a scientific interest than it is an operator's 
interest. I agree with you, Chuck, that the thing to do is to try the 


model and test its limitations against what we already have. 


Dr. Munk: I want to ask a naive question of Bob Porter and Fred 
Tappert. It seems to me that if you are analyzing an initial pulse 
problem, there ought to be an easier way to put it on a computer than 
to add a million frequencies. And it seems one should go back and do 
the physical integration for the initial pulse rather than using our 
traditional dependence on Fourier synthesis and trying to make that 


work. 


Am I mistaken on that? 


Dr. Tappert: I can respond to that. It is possible to include 
time dependence in the parabolic equation: to keep the time variable 
t as another independent variable. It is simply a question of pro- 
gramming technique whether you prefer a million points in time or a 


million frequencies. 


I don't think that many will be necessary. But it's just a 
tradeoff in the approach that you use. The Fourier space representa- 
tion is equivalent mathematically to the temporal representation for 


linear equations. 


Mr. M. A. Pedersen (Naval Undersea Center): Well, this last 
summer I talked to Morris Daintith and Ian Roebuck at AUWE, and they 
have developed what they call the impulse method which does perhaps 
what you are thinking about. Rather than looking at a discrete fre- 
quency, then integrating over frequencies, they do the opposite 
problem of picking a response function for a given time and integrate 


in the other direction. 
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Dr. H. W. Kutschale (Lamont-Doherty Geological Observatory of 
Columbia University): In the Arctic, dispersion is characteristic 
of the signal propagation. We have been computing pressure pulses 
for a number of years using normal mode theory. Currently, in 
connection with propagation loss, we have been using the FFP with 
considerable success. Recently Fred DiNapoli has extended the FFP 
to transient signals and I think his results would be of considerable 


interest to the community. 


And one other point — the initial normal mode computations made 
by Pekeris for the two-layer case were subsequently done by him in 
the time domain using a ray theory, and this type of approach has 
been extended to multilayer systems in seismology. I think some of 
these techniques might be quite useful for the higher frequency 


acoustics community. 


Dr. Hersey: I think one note I have to introduce is based on 
such things as Ira Dyer's question last night about the requirement 
that we really do contribute to solving the problems of people who 
pay us. Unfortunately, unless we can make a compelling story for 
any such thing as the thing we have been discussing in the last few 
minutes — namely, working out impulse response type methods of 
analyzing propagation — we will very quickly be accused with the 
refrain that I keep hearing in Washington, "Oh, those fellows are 
just doing science for science's sake." That is, they say, we have 


abandoned the idea of making science useful. 


This simply won't be supported unless we can make a very, very 
cogent case for it supporting a practical end. I'm sorry, but I 


believe that is true in the present climate. 
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CONVERGENCE ZONE DEPENDENCE ON FREQUENCY 


R. M. Fitzgerald 


Naval Research Laboratory, 
Washington, D. C. 


This presentation concerns a comparison of transmission- 
loss curves for 13.89 Hz and 111.1 Hz. Because of the 
source-receiver geometry and the ocean environment of the 
experiment, the predominant modes of propagation were RSR- 
type paths. Thus, we are considering frequency effects and 
the formation of convergence zones. Transmission-loss cal- 
culations based on modal solutions to the wave equation 
compare favorably with measurements. 


For a range-and azimuth-independent medium the wave equation is 
separable. At long ranges its solution can be approximated by a 
finite sum of discrete normal modes. Using the asymptotic form of 
the Hankel function, one obtains the solution for the acoustic pressure 
given in Figure 1. The reciprocal square root of range results from 
geometric spreading. The mode summation describes the interference 
effects. The quantity W is the source frequency and Kk is a separa- 
tion constant. The amplitudes Pa depend on the source and receiver 
depths and indicate the extent to which a mode is excited and 


detected. 


The phase velocity, cag of the ae mode is defined as w divided 
by kK It is useful for a qualitative description of the eigenfunc- 
tions. The depths at which the sound speed in the medium equals the 
ee phase velocity, Co correspond to the turning points of the me 
eigenfunction. Where the speed of sound is less than the phase 
velocity of an excited mode, the eigenfunction is oscillatory and 


the energy can be concentrated. Where the speed of sound exceeds 


the phase velocity, the eigenfunction is exponentially decreasing. 
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Such a region corresponds to the shadow region for the associated ray. 
The argument of the exponential describing the decay of the eigenfunc- 
tion in the shadow region is proportional to frequency. The lower the 
frequency, the farther the wave function extends into the shadow region. 
This is simply a statement that diffraction effects become more sig- 
nificant at lower frequencies. In the experiment to be described, the 
diffraction effects at 13.89 Hz appear sufficient to markedly change 


the character of the transmission-loss curve from that of 111.1 Hz. 


In Figure 1, the pressure is rewritten on the second line in 
terms of phase and amplitude by using trigometric identities. The 
transmission loss depends on the amplitude which is the square-bracketed 
term. In this term we again have the geometric spreading factor, 
l/r, and an interference summation. Considering the double summation 
in the amplitude, we note that the convergence zone phenomenon is due 


to the existence of a set of modes which have the property that 


where X, the convergence zone interval (v 65 km), is independent of m. 
Because the interference effects depend as well on the modal excita- 


tions, P_, we shall also be looking at the products, P_P ° 
ie m m+] 


Figure 2 shows a simplified sound speed profile that is typical 
of the North Atlantic in the sense that it exhibits a thermocline, a 


SOFAR axis and a depth excess. This profile was used to compute the 


modal parameters in Figure 3. 


Figure 3 shows calculations of modal parameters for the profile 
of Figure 2 for frequencies 13.89 Hz and 111.1 Hz. The lower fre- 
quency points are marked with an X. The higher frequency points are 


marked with a circle. Source depths are 104 m (13.89 Hz) and 21m 
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SOUND SPEED (m/sec) 
1485 1539 1552 


1100 


5500 


Figure 2. SIMPLIFIED SOUND SPEED PROFILE 
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(111.1 Hz). Receiver depth is 1100 m. This Figure contains plots 


of DoE + 1 and interference wave length 


Ge or 
27 versus average m m 


+1 
r SSS SS ; = 
m, mt+l K =k phase velocity m, mtl 2 


" 


for the two source frequencies. 


The plots of Dee indicate that the principal modes of 


+ 
propagation are the nop ae highest phase velocity SOFAR modes, an 
expected feature for these source depths. The lower plot shows that 
the interference wavelengths for adjacent modes follow the same 
trends except for phase velocities slightly less than the speed of 
sound at the surface. The 111.1 Hz modes, which have a turning point 
just below the ocean surface, rapidly decay above that turning point 


and do not sense the surface. The 13.89 Hz modes, however, decay 


more slowly, sense the surface, and are affected by it. 


Looking again at the low-frequency excitation, it appears that 
the excited low-frequency modes can be divided into two groups. The 
group with the lower phase velocities has an average interference 
wavelength of about 62 km. The other group has an average inter- 
ference wavelength of about 65 km. The high-frequency modes can 
be divided into several groups based on the excitation plot but all 


groups have an interference wavelength of about 65 km. 


Figure 4 shows the calculated transmission loss curves for the 
two frequencies. As anticipated, the high-frequency curve is composed 
of sharply defined convergence zones having an average spacing of 
65 km. At the low frequency, the first convergence zone is composed 
of two peaks having different interference wavelengths. As range 


1B 
increases, these two peaks gradually move apart. By about the 20 2 
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high-frequency convergence zone, the low-frequency peaks have moved 


sufficiently far apart to overlay the peaks of other convergence zones. 


These calculations will be compared with some experimental data 
in the next three Figures. Figure 5 shows the location of an experi- 
ment in which two cw sources were towed in a northerly direction away 
from a hydrophone located near: the West Indies. Source frequencies 
and depths correspond to those of the preceding calculation. The 
receiver was located on the SOFAR axis. The sound-velocity profiles 
measured at ranges less than 1085 km from the receiver are super- 
imposed in the leftmost box in Figure 6. The average of these pro- 


files corresponds roughly to the bilinear profile of the calculation. 


Figure 7 shows the experimental transmission-loss data. Curves 
(a) and (c) are the transmission-loss curves for the 13.89-Hz and 
111.1-Hz signals, respectively. Curves (b) and (d) are 7-km running 
averages of intensity for curves (a) and (c). In curve (b) we see 
a double peak in the low-frequency convergence zone which opens with 
increasing range until the lefthand peak of one zone has moved over 
to the righthand peak of the previous zone. Figure 8 shows the 


detail of Figure 7 for ranges less than 1000 km. 


Profile 1 in Figure 9 was used by Gordon to calculate the 
modal parameters of the next Figure. The profile continues into the 
bottom depths as a steep negative gradient. As a result, higher 
modes (BRSR) are very leaky and do not influence the field at long 


ranges. 


Figure 10 is a plot by Gordon of interference wavelength, 


versus average phase velocity, An for frequencies 
if 


dm, m+1’ m+1’ 
of 31 Hz and 200 Hz. The plotted points for the two frequencies 


follow each other closely except in the region of the higher SOFAR 
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and RSR type modes. This effect is again produced by the slow decay 
of the lower-frequency eigenfunction in the shadow region of the 
associated ray. The 31-Hz SOFAR modes with phase velocities slightly 
less than the speed of sound at the surface decay slowly into the 
upper thermocline and sense the pressure-release surface. The 
corresponding 200-Hz modes decay rapidly and do not sense the surface. 
The same effect occurs for modes with phase velocities slightly less 
than the speed of sound at the bottom. The higher 31-Hz RSR modes 
sense the profile's steep negative gradient in the bottom. The 200-Hz 


modes do not. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. Gordon Raisbeck (Arthur D. Little, Inc.): You showed that 
the convergence-zone length when plotted against a certain mode para- 
meter was different for two different frequencies only over part of 


the range of the argument. 


You also showed that the amplitudes of the modes were far from 
uniform. It happens in the examples you showed that the amplitudes 


are large just in the same range of the parameter where they diverge. 


You failed to say that there was a common cause. Was this 
accidental or is this a general rule that the amplitudes will be high 
just in the range of parameter where there is a difference between 


the two frequencies? 


Dr. Fitzgerald: The plot of interference wavelength versus 
average phase velocity is independent of mode excitation. That plot 
comes only from the calculation of the separation constants, the 
eigenvalues. So it's totally independent of the excitation. The 


excitation is determined by the location of the source and receiver. 
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Dr. Raisbeck: There are possible excitations in which all the 
energy would fall in the range where the convergence zones had the same 


length for the two frequencies. 
Dr. Fitzgerald: That's right. Yes. 


Dr. John S. Hanna (Office of Naval Research): I'd like to make 
a comment. I think if I could adopt a ray-tracing point of view for 
just a moment, at the low frequency the two different periods that you 
observed in the convergence zone correspond respectively to the RR 
propagating rays and the RSR propagating rays. The only reason for 
making that observation is that I would invite some of you to take a 
look at the PARKA data, particularly for the 500-foot source and 
50 Hz center frequency. You can see quite clearly those two different 
periods and the way they change the function of range in-exactly the 


same way you Showed. 


Dr. Fitzgerald: As I indicated, the region in which the inter- 
ference wavelength was different was the region in which the phase 
velocity of the mode was less than the speed of sound at the surface, 


which indicates it's an RR. 
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LOW-FREQUENCY PROPAGATION IN THE 
ICE-COVERED ARCTIC OCEAN 


Henry W. Kutschale 


Lamont-Doherty Geological Observatory 
Columbia University 
Palisades, New York 


The two features peculiar to the polar environment that 
most strongly influence underwater sound are the permanent 
ice cover, which averages about 12 feet in thickness in 
the central Arctic Ocean, and the velocity structure in 
the water. Ice movement generates ambient noise, and the 
ice modifies propagation, particularly at high frequencies, 
by scattering waves from the rough ice boundaries. Signals 
are detected by hydrophones at water depth and geophones in 
the ice. In deep water of the central Arctic Ocean, sound 
velocity is generally an increasing function of depth from 
the surface to the bottom. Such a velocity profile is 
found only in polar waters. The sound velocity structure 
is remarkably uniform as a function of both location and 
time of year. Sounds are transmitted to great ranges in 
this sound channel by upward refraction in the water and 
repeated reflection from the ice canopy. The surface 
sound channel of the Arctic is the polar extension of the 
deep sound channel or SOFAR channel of the nonpolar oceans, 
but the Arctic signals often differ markedly in character 
from those observed in the deep channel, largely because 
of the predominance of low-frequency waves (& to 40 Hz) 

in the Arctic. The Arctic signals are dispersive with 
low-frequency waves traveling faster than high-frequency 
waves in each normal mode. At a range of 350 nautical 
miles from an explosion up to eight normal modes are com- 
monly observed with a suggestion of still higher modes. 

In contrast to the uniformity of the velocity structure 

in the water, the bottom and surface topography of the ice 
is highly variable in both space and time. This vari- 
ability of the ice cover is the major cause of corresponding 
variations of propagation loss observed in different areas 
during nearly simultaneous experiments over deep water. 
Recent experiments conducted in cooperation with O. I. 
Diachok of the Naval Oceanographic Office are described to 
illustrate recent advances in experimental techniques. 
Surface ice roughness was measured continuously by laser 
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from an aircraft with simultaneous measurements of propagation 
loss from air-dropped SUS charges. 


The purpose of this paper is to present a summary of the im- 
portant aspects of long-range, low-frequency propagation in 
deep water of the central Arctic Ocean. The emphasis is on 
a comparison of field data with theory. Generally good agree- 
ment is found between experiment and theory employing ray 
theory, WKB mode approximation, normal-mode theory and the 
Fast Field Program (FFP), provided the approximate nature of 
the former two methods is kept in mind. The normal-mode 
formulation and the FFP technique are derived from the exact 
integral solution of the wave equation for sources in a multi- 
layered, interbedded liquid-solid half space. The FFP, 
introduced by Marsh and DiNapoli, is a fast, convenient 
method for computing propagation loss as a function of range 
and source and detector depth. The FFP integrates directly 
the exact integral solution of the wave equation employing 
the Fast Fourier Transform and is particularly well suited 
for Arctic propagation because of the uniformity of the 
vertical sound velocity structure. Reflection loss by 

the rough ice boundaries is easily incorporated in the 
integral solution. Computed propagation loss is in close 
agreement with field data. For computations of disper- 

sion and signal waveforms, normal-mode theory is in good 
agreement with field data. 


Field data strongly suggest that reliable estimates of 
propagation loss as a function of range in deep water can be 
obtained from measurements by aircraft of surface ice rough- 
ness combined with computer modeling of loss. The FFP seems 
most useful for frequencies below 100 Hz, while at higher 
frequencies both ray theory and the FFP yield results in 
close agreement. 


A characteristic feature of long-range explosive sound propa- 
gation in deep water of the central Arctic Ocean is that the signals 
are dispersive; that is, waves of each frequency travel with different 
phase and group velocities. Dispersion of explosion sounds in shallow 
water was discovered and extensively investigated by Worzel and Ewing 
(1948) during World War II. These observations of Worzel and Ewing 


in shallow water were explained by Pekeris (1948) who had developed 
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the normal-mode theory of shallow-water propagation. There is a 
close analogy between propagation in shallow water and propagation 
to long ranges in deep water of the central Arctic Ocean. In the 
central Arctic Ocean, the dispersion is different from that in 
shallow water because the Arctic propagation is controlled by the 
velocity structure in the water; but the methods of analyzing the 
Arctic signals parallels closely the methods employed by these early 


workers. 


For many applications, it is convenient to consider the propaga- 
tion in terms of ray theory. The connection between ray and normal- 
mode theory is conveniently done in terms of the WKB approximation 
(Kutschale, 1971). In other words, we sometimes deal with modes, 
sometimes with ray theory, and we connect these two methods using the 


WKB approximation. 


This paper is divided into two parts. The first part deals with 
the character and analysis of Arctic SOFAR signals. The second part 
deals with propagation loss as a function of range: measurements, 
computations, and methods of estimating loss as a function of range 
employing data from airborne measurements of surface ice roughness. 
The band of frequencies of interest is from 2 to 350 Hz. The emphasis 
is on a comparison of measurements made over deep water with theory 
to arrive at an understanding of the causes of strong variations of 
signal amplitudes and propagation loss dependent upon source and 


detector depth, ice roughness, and bathymetry. 


The measurements span nearly a 17-year period beginning in 1958 
with the first experiments initiated at NUSC on long-range explosive 
sound transmission between floating ice stations. From these early 
experiments, many of the unique features of the Arctic signals were 


explained by Hecht (1960, 1961), Kutschale (1961), Marsh and Mellen 
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(1963), and Mellen and Marsh (1965) in terms of ray and normal-mode 
theory. An unexplained feature of the early experiments was the 

large variations (up to 40 dB) observed at each frequency of propaga- 
tion loss as a function of range. Experiments made during the past 

6 years by Buck, Diachok and Kutschale, combined with computer 
modeling by Weinstein, Chow and Kutschale, have gone a long way to 
unscramble the causes of these variations. The recent investigations 
strongly suggest that reliable estimates of propagation loss as a 
function of range for fixed source and detector depths can be ob- 
tained from airborne measurements of surface ice roughness combined 
with computer modeling of loss. An important test of prediction of 
loss will come when the data are analyzed from large-scale experiments 
conducted by Diachok and Kutschale during May 1974. These experiments 
will be described briefly to illustrate the airborne techniques 
presently in use to Obtain coincident data of propagation loss as a 


function of range and surface ice roughness. 


The central Arctic Ocean is covered by ice the year round. The 
pack ice averages about 10 feet thick. The ice is in continual, very 
slow motion under the influence of winds and currents. The pack ice 
is not of uniform thickness, but it is broken by leads of open water 
and pressure ridges. The irregularity of the pack ice boundaries 
is strongly dependent upon location and time of year. This seasonal 
and spatial dependence of ice roughness is of great importance for 
long-range sound propagation because of scattering of waves impinging 
upon the ice. Figure 1 shows a photograph of the pack ice taken 


from a plane. 


In contrast to the variability of the ice cover, the sound speed 
structure in the water is very uniform as a function of location and 
season. Sound speed is generally an increasing function of depth 


from the surface to the bottom. Sounds are transmitted to long 
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Figure 1. PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN FROM AN AIRCRAFT OF PACK DCE. 
ESTIMATED AREA ABOUT 20 SQUARE km 
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ranges in this sound channel by upward refraction in the water and 
repeated reflection from the ice. Figure 2 compares the Arctic 
profile with a profile of the temperate Atlantic. The Arctic sound 
channel is the polar extension of the deep sound channel or SOFAR 
channel of the nonpolar oceans. Figure 3 shows typical ray paths 
computed at one-degree intervals from a source at depth in the Arctic 
channel. The deep penetrating waves arrive first, and the waves 


traveling near the axis last. 


The Arctic SOFAR signals are often quite different in character 
from those signals observed in the deep channel, largely because of 
the predominance of low-frequency waves in the Arctic. Waves above 
40 Hz are strongly scattered by the rough ice boundaries so that at 
ranges beyond 700 nautical miles (1200 km), waves in the band from 8 to 
40 Hz generally predominate in the signal. The dispersion observed in 
the Arctic signals shows that the waves are coherent over long dis- 
stances. In each normal mode, both phase and group velocity decrease 


with increasing frequency. 


Figure 4 shows the major bathymetric features of the central 
Arctic Ocean. Three submarine ridges are separated by deep abyssal 
plains. It is apparent that the Soviet Union borders on a major 
portion of the central Arctic Ocean. The Siberian continental 
shelf is the widest in the world. Certainly shallow-water propaga- 
tion is of great importance, not only to the Navy but also to the 
oil industry, but time will not permit me to discuss this important 
area of under-ice acoustics. 

Some sample propagation paths are shown on the map of Figure 4, 
and the corresponding signals will be shown on the next two 
figures. Signals for paths 1 to 4 were transmitted between three 


manned floating ice stations: ARLIS II, T-3, and Polar Pack I. Path 
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SOUND VELOCITY IN M/SEC 
1430 1530 1480 I580 


ARCTIC 
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Figure 2. SOUND VELOCITY PROFILE OF CENTRAL ARCTIC 
OCEAN COMPARED WITH PROFILE OF TEMPERATE 
ATLANTIC 
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Figure 4. 


KILOMETERS 


BATHYMETRIC MAP OF THE CENTRAL ARCTIC OCEA?]. 
PROPAGATION PATHS ARE NUMBERED 1 TO 6. PRO- 
FILES 1 AND 2 RECORDED ON FLETCHER's ICE 
ISLAND (T-3) DURING MAY 1968. CONTOURS BASED 
ON GEOLOGIC MAP OF THE ARCTIC (1960) 
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5 and the solid circles correspond to shot points occupied by the ice 
breaker "Northwind." The signals were recorded aboard T-3. A signal 
along Path 6 will show the dispersion of waves of the first two normal 
modes. Profiles 1 and 2 correspond to flight lines for air-dropped 
SUS charges recorded on T-3 in 1968. Peak signal intensities for 
these profiles will be shown later, but let me point out here that 

the signal strengths as a function of range are considerably weaker 
along Profile 2 than along Profile 1 because of a corresponding 


difference of ice roughness. 


Figure 5 shows typical signals detected by hydrophones at 
depth and geophones on the ice surface. The signals often begin 
with a series of pulse-like waves corresponding to the deep penetrating 
RSR sounds. These waves may have the largest amplitudes. If shallow 
water intervenes, these waves are weak or absent. Sound spectrograms 
show that these waves consist of a superposition of a number of normal 
modes. Following these pulse-like waves, a train of nearly sinusoidal 
waves arrives in which frequency clearly increases with time. This 
dispersion is characteristic of Arctic SOFAR propagation, and it is 
useful for identifying weak signals by ear from high-speed playbacks 


of tape recordings: the signals give a tone of increasing frequency. 


Figure 6 shows the nearly sinusoidal waves corresponding to 


the first two normal modes at a range of about 650 nautical miles from 


the shot. 


Figure 7 shows a sound spectrogram of waves corresponding to 
the first two normal modes. The signal was detected on the ice by 
a geophone as part of a special infrasonic listening system capable 
of responding to waves over the frequency band from 0.1 to 30 Hz. 
This spectrogram illustrates clearly the spectrum of waves in the 


extremely low-frequency band from about 2 to 30 Hz. The reverberation 
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corresponds to incoherent waves reflected from the ocean floor. An 
important point here is that the effects of ice roughness on propaga- 
tion loss appear to be nearly negligible for waves below 10 Hz so that 


these waves will travel to very great ranges in deep water. 


Figures 8 to 11 will show the effects of shot depth on the 
signals. The hydrophone depth and charge size were kept constant and 


there is only a small variation of range. 


Figure 8 in this sequence shows oscillograms. Note that waves 
corresponding to the first normal mode are weak for the 366-meter 
shot. This is due to the pressure distribution with depth of the 
first normal mode or, in terms of ray theory, the lack of waves 


traveling along shallow-penetrating rays. 


Figures 9 and 10 show sound spectrograms for this series of 
experiments. Up to seven normal modes are observed, but for the deep 
shots the first normal mode is weak compared to the shallower shots. 
The apparent cutoff for waves at 10 Hz is largely caused by a drop- 


off of response of the listening system. 


Figure 11 shows the amplitude spectra of this series of shots 
for the total signal (of duration 6 seconds) followed immediately 
by 6 seconds of reverberation. Peaks at the bubble-pulse frequency 


and harmonics are apparent on the narrow-band spectra. 


The effect of bathymetry on the signals is shown in Figure 12. 
For this series of experiments, shots of identical size and depth 
were launched from T-3 and recorded aboard ARLIS II employing a 
hydrophone at a fixed depth. Note the weakening of the deep pene- 
trating sounds as the amount of shallow-water along the path increases. 


What this experiment shows is that the onset of a signal is largely 
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Figure 8. SEQUENCE OF OSCILLOGRAMS OF 5 lb. TNT CHARGES 
FIRED AT DEPTHS OF 66, 183 AND 366 m. HYDRO- 
PHONE DEPTH 46 m. SIGNALS TRAVELED ABOUT 600 km 
APPROXIMATELY ALONG PATH 3 OF FIGURE 4 
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determined by waves which pass over all bottom topography without 


suffering bottom reflections. 


The next four Figures, 13 to 16, will show a comparison of normal- 


mode theory with the field measurements. 


On Figure 13 observed group-velocity dispersion is compared with 
dispersion computed from a multilayered model which will be described 


later. The agreement is excellent for the first three modes. 


Figure 14 shows the close agreement between theory and experi- 
ment of the depth variation of pressure for the first normal mode 


at two frequencies of 20 and 40 Hz. 


Figure 15 shows a computed oscillogram for the first two modes. 
If we compare peak intensity as a function of range for waves of the 
first normal mode, we get the type of agreement shown on Figure 16. 
In these computations the effect of wave scattering from the rough 
ice boundaries was taken into account using a modified formula of 
Mellen and Marsh (1965). An RMS ice roughness of 3 m fits the data 
for Profile 1, while an RMS roughness of 4 m agrees reasonably well 
with Profile 2. These experiments were performed in 1968 (Kutschale, 
1969) and provided solid evidence that indeed there is a close corres- 
pondence between surface ice roughness and wave amplitude. We shall 


return to this matter shortly in connection with propagation loss. 


Attention will now be turned to computational aspects of deriving 
estimates of propagation loss as a function of range. Wave theory 
will be emphasized because of the close agreement of field data 
previously shown with computations derived from wave theory. Further- 
more, propagation loss of ice vibrations detected by vertical and 
horizontal component geophones is included in the wave theory and 


the method is useful at extremely low frequencies or in shallow water. 
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Figure 17 shows the form of the integral solution of the wave 
equation derived from a harmonic point source in a multilayered, 
interbedded liquid-solid half space (Kutschale, 1970). Solid layers 
represent the ice and they may represent bottom layering. To take 
account of reflection loss of waves bouncing off the ice, the surface 
reflection coefficient is modified to yield a specific dB loss per 
bounce at each ice contact. For simplicity, the loss is taken as 
independent of the grazing angle, but an angle dependence could be 
included. The loss per bounce (in dB) appears to increase with fre- 
quency in a regular manner. Below about 10 Hz it appears to be 
essentially zero, except possibly in the areas of roughest ice. Two 


convenient ways to evaluate the integral solution are: 


@ Contour integration in the complex k-plane yielding a 
branch-line integral plus a sum of normal modes. 
The normal modes predominate at long ranges. 


e Direct integration of the integral solution by the 
Fast Field Program (FFP) technique introduced by Marsh 
and DiNapoli (see, for example, DiNapoli, 1971). 


In the FFP technique the integral solution of the wave equa- 
tion is evaluated rapidly as a function of range by direct numerical 
integration employing the Fast Fourier Transform (FFT) algorithm. 
The prescription is shown on the bottom line of Figure 17. Singu- 
larities in the integrand corresponding to the normal-mode poles are 
removed from the axis of integration by including attenuation co- 
efficients for compressional and shear waves in each layer. Ina 
liquid layer, of course, both the shear velocity and corresponding 
attenuation coefficient are zero. The effects of this attenuation 
can be removed at the final stage of the loss computations. A con- 
venient starting point for the FFP is the integral solution of the 
wave equation derived by the Thomson-Haskell matrix method (Thomson, 
1950; Haskell, 1953) for propagation from point harmonic sources in 


a multilayered, liquid-solid half space (Kutschale, 1973). 
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A comparison of the FFP computations with those computations by 
normal-mode theory from the corresponding integral solution are 
identical, but the FFP technique is far more convenient and often 
faster, since the computations are done directly from the integral 
solution without first computing the roots of the dispersion equation 


and then summing the normal modes. 


Figure 18 shows an example of propagation loss computed by 
the FFP. Loss at several thousand range points is computed simul- 
taneously giving the fine detail of the fluctuating loss with range 
from the 10 Hz CW source. When comparing computed loss with loss 
measured from explosive signals, it is necessary to average intensity 
with range by taking a running average in range and converting to 


propagation loss. 


Figure 19 shows the absolute value of the integrand for the 
computations corresponding to Figure 18. The peaks in the integrand 
correspond to the normal-mode poles at phase velocities less than the 
speed of sound in the lower half space. For higher phase velocities, 
peaks correspond to "leaky modes" computed from the branch-line 


integral contribution (Kutschale, 1970). 


Figure 20 shows a comparison between data, the FFP and ray 
theory. The data curves of Mellen and Marsh (1965) and Buck (1968) 
are based on measurements made from several hundred shots at various 
depths over paths in various areas. Nevertheless, the composite 
curves are in reasonably good agreement with computed curves by FFP 
and ray theory. The computations by ray theory were made by Chow 
(personal communication) of Aerophysics Research Corporation, Bellevue, 


Washington. 


Figure 21 is a sample of comparison of experiment and theory for 


a constant shot and hydrophone depth. These data were measured in 
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Figure 20. COMPARISON BETWEEN MEASURED AND COMPUTED 
PROPGATION LOSS. THE DATA CURVES OF MELLEN 
AND MARSH AND BUCK ARE FROM MEASUREMENTS 
MADE FROM SEVERAL HUNDRED SHOTS AT VARIOUS 
DEPTHS OVER PATHS IN VARIOUS AREAS. 
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1970 with great care by Buck, Magnuson, and Chalfant (1970) between 
several ice stations. They are the best measurements available under 
carefully controlled conditions and serve as a good check on the 


computer modeling. 


For the comparison at 20 Hz, O and 0.2 dB per bounce were assumed 
for reflection loss. Data at about 800 nautical miles fall along an 
extension of the loss curve for 0.2 dB per bounce. The computations 
will be extended to longer ranges, but 0.15 to 0.2 dB per bounce is con- 
sistent with the airborne measurements for the area. The measurements 
of Buck, Magnuson, and Chalfant show clearly the strong depth dependence 
of loss for waves below about 70 Hz. Above 100 Hz, the depth 
dependence is relatively weak. As an illustration, for a shot at 
60 feet the loss of Figure 21 is nearly 10 dB higher than that shown 
for the 400-foot shot. 


Attention will now be turned to the important question of pre- 
dicting reliable estimates of propagation loss as a function of 
range for given source and detector depths in deep water of the 


central Arctic Ocean. 


The pioneering thrust in this area was made by O. I. Diachok 
of the Naval Oceanographic Office. We have collaborated on extending 
the work from the marginal sea ice zone to the central Arctic Ocean. 
Later, an extensive series of experiments completed during May 1974 


will be briefly described. 


The basic question is whether reliable estimates of propagation 
loss as a function of range can be obtained from measurements of 
surface ice roughness and computer modeling. Experiments strongly 


suggest that this is the case. 
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The first question which may be raised is whether topside rough- 
ness is related to bottomside roughness. Experience shows that, 
speaking in broad terms, the ice is compensated at depth. Figure 22 
shows a set of coincident topside and bottomside measurements illus- 
trating the above point. However, it should be stated that one is 
not really concerned with the exact nature of the correspondence if 
a consistent rule is found relating topside roughness to propagation 


loss. 


That such a rule exists is strongly suggested by data of the type 
shown in Figure 23 (Diachok, 1973). On this figure, dB loss per bounce 
appears to vary smoothly as a function of the ridge index, n, defined 
as the number of pressure ridges per km of path. Similar plots are 
obtained at other frequencies but, of course, the dB loss per bounce 
for a given n is strongly frequency dependent, being far smaller at 
20 Hz on the figure. Typical values of dB loss per bounce for n = 3 
Ave eZ, Ol) LOMHZ, 0; 20) Hz, O57) 50 Hz, Ons 100) Hz, 123; 160 Ha, 
Dede 


Another very important fact is that n appears to vary in a regular 
pattern geographically and seasonally. This is indicated in Figure 24. 


Note that the greatest ice roughnesses are north of Ellesmere Island. 


Figure 24 sets the stage for describing the recent experiments 
conducted in cooperation with O. I. Diachok of the Naval Oceanographic 
Office. We were fortunate that Ice Island T-3 was located in some 
of the roughest ice in the central Arctic Ocean north of Ellesmere 
Island. By setting flight lines in various directions, we could 
sample considerable variations of ice roughness along propagation 
paths. I should mention that this was not the first airborne experi- 
ment designed to relate roughness to propagation loss over long 


ranges but, during the other two experiments in 1968 and 1970, a 
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Figure 23. EXPERIMENTAL ESTIMATES AND COMPUTED PREDICTIONS 
(---) OF REFLECTION LOSS PER BOUNCE AT 160 Hz AS 
A FUNCTION OF RIDGE FREQUENCY (AFTER DIACHOK, 
IS) Si) 
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Figure 24. GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATION OF RIDGE INDEX, n, DURING 
(a) WINTER AND (b) SUMMER (AFTER DIACHOK, 1973). 
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laser profiling system was not available aboard the Navy aircraft, 

and we had to rely on visual observation. In the recent experiments 
we had the benefit of previous experience and new devices such as 
inertial navigation, ice-penetrating SUS, a laser profiling system 

and specially modified sonobuoys. We employed two Navy P-3 aircraft 
and made four runs radiating from T-3. These two aircraft subsequent- 
ly worked together north of Banks Island in the smooth ice area and 
completed three more runs using sonobuoys as listening devices. Coin- 
cident measurements were thus obtained of propagation loss and surface 
roughness in areas showing the greatest known contrast of roughness. 

I would like to point out that it is not easy to hit a small lead 

with a SUS charge dropped by air, but the Navy personnel did a supreme 
job in this respect to give us a generally high density of shots with 


range. 


A few words are in order about how the dB loss per bounce is 
derived from the field data. This is done by comparing the measured 
propagation loss with computed curves for various loss per bounce 
until the measured and computed curves coincide. This, of course, 
puts a severe requirement on the reliability of the computer model. 
Experience has shown that the FFP is most useful at frequencies below 
100 Hz where wave effects are significant, but both ray theory and 
the FFP are reliable above 100 Hz up to 315 Hz, the upper limit of 
measurement. Figure 25 illustrates this for an identical model of 
surface loss. The curves by ray theory were computed by M. S. Weinstein 


of Underwater Systems, Inc., Silver spring, Maryland. 


For predictive purposes the process is reversed. One obtains 
an estimate of loss per bounce from airborne measurements of surface 


roughness to enter in the computer program. 
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BY WEINSTEIN (---) OF ARCTIC PROPAGATION LOSS AT 
160 Hz FOR SURFACE LOSSES OF 0, 1, 2, and 3 @B 
PER BOUNCR (AFTER DTACHOK, 1972). 
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I should mention a few additional aspects of the effects of the 
ice layer on propagation. For an ice layer 3 m thick, the effect on 
pressure amplitudes at depth and on dispersion is small. But this thin 
ice sheet causes a large change in particle motions near the surface. 
Waves are elliptically polarized in the ice in the plane of propaga- 
tion. Particle motion is retrograde elliptical at the surface and 
prograde elliptical at the bottom of the ice. This orbital motion 
is similar to that of flexural waves in the ice. Flexural waves 
generated by large-scale ice deformation at the boundaries of floes 


are the principal source of ambient ice vibrations. 


Figure 26 shows the ratio of horizontal to vertical particle 
motion at the surface for flexural waves and hydroacoustic waves. 
The ice is an antinode for vertical particle velocity and thus geo- 


phones are useful devices to detect low-frequency waves. 
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ARCTIC ENVIRONMENTAL LF ACOUSTICS 
MEASUREMENTS, MODELS AND PLANS 


Beaumont M. Buck 


Polar Research Laboratory, Inc. 


Measurement of low frequency (LF) propagation and noise have 
been made at two types of manned ice camps in the Arctic over 
the past decade. Floe ice stations are the best acoustic plat- 
forms but are short-lived (2 to 3 months in the spring). Ice 
islands provide long-term facilities, but man-made noise 
levels are high and the large, thick "islands" have their 
own environmental acoustic character that is not necessarily 
representative of Arctic pack ice. The under-ice acoustic 
environment varies considerably with both geographic loca- 
tion and time and, since logistics costs of manned experi- 
ments are high, only a limited sampling has been possible 

to date. This paper highlights the current state of deep 
Arctic LF acoustics empirical data, presents a simple 
propagation model and describes an extensive ambient noise 
experiment in preparation for 1975-77 that utilizes the 
latest in unmanned remote stations. 


Arctic "deep" water is conveniently defined by the nature 
of the propagation under conditions of the stable velocity 
profile that obtains in the 1.5 million square miles deeper 
than about 500 meters. Underwater explosives have been 
used almost exclusively for transmission experiments. How- 
ever, tame submarine targets have been periodically available 
in the Arctic to test detection feasibility of the largest 
circular array installed in any ocean. The ice itself 
affords a unique opportunity for such installations and, 
together with the extremely low ambient noise conditions 
that prevail at times, an excellent testing ground for 
underwater explosives as acoustic sources. 


Deep Arctic ray theory is now well comprehended and, with 
Measurement data, enables an understanding of many practical 
aspects of propagation important to low-frequency sonar, 

for example, optimum hydrophone and target depths for 
maximizing or minimizing signal-to-noise ratios. Almost 

all sound energy from long ranges arrives in the depression 
angle sector of 5 to 17 degrees below the horizontal. At 
ranges of over 100 nautical miles, the propagation is as 
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good or better than in open ocean areas, but only in the 
very low frequency spectrum; above about 100 Hz, it is 
considerably worse. Transmission loss can be closely 
approximated with a simple low-pass filter model that 
has been derived empirically. 


Deep Arctic ambient noise is dominated by ice dynamics 
and can vary in level from close to Wenz's "lower limit" 
to that of the open ocean under near-hurricane conditions. 
Local wind force correlates highly with ambient levels, 

as does ice speed. Long-term median levels are highly 
dependent on geographic location with the quietest loca- 
tion in the ocean being the center of the Pacific Gyre. 
Under high noise conditions the noise is highly aniso- 
tropic. High correlation between noise-level time series 
at stations separated 150 miles has been observed. There 
is evidence that low-frequency noise is vertically direc- 
tional and the predominant energy is close to or slightly 
below the dominant long-distance signal ray arrivals. 
Therefore, the usefulness of a vertical array is doubtful. 
Signal-to-noisewise, a horizontal seismometer frozen into 
the ice is comparable to a 100-foot deep hydrophone and 
slightly better at the lowest frequencies. 


Preparations are under way for a large-scale central 
Arctic ambient noise experiment in conjunction with 
Project AIDJEX. Up to 24 unmanned stations collecting 
noise level and weather data at the synoptic times every 
3 hours for up to 2 years is planned. Satellite and HF 
telemetry will be used in this experiment which will be 
the most extensive and complete low-frequency ambient 
noise experiment ever conducted in any ocean area. 


The stable sound velocity profile of the ice-covered Arctic is 
characterized by a steep positive gradient to around 500 meters 
followed by a more gentle positive gradient to the bottom. This 
causes a concentration of shallow RSR rays that travel in the upper 
500 meters and suffer a relatively large number of reflections per 
unit distance and a group of more widely spaced, deep rays that 
reflect less often (see Figure 1). The bottom of Figure 1 is the 


signature of a shot from 780 nautical miles showing the distinct 
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Figure 1. SCHEMATIC RAY TRACE AND SHOT SIGNATURE 
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deep ray arrivals and, to the right, the later-arriving shallow rays 
which are geometrically dispersed. This ability to distinguish the 
two groups of rays for separate energy analyses enables some 
interesting propagation studies that will be explained later. As 

a generalization, very low-frequency energy is split about equally 
between the two groups, which leads to a convenient definition of 


"Arctic Deep Water." 


Figure 2 defines the geographic area to be covered in this paper. 
The 500-meter basin is almost completely ice~-covered all year 
except for the ice limit shown in the neck of the Greenland Sea. 
Therefore, "Arctic Deep Water" is deeper than 500 meters and is 


ice covered. 


A few more definitions are useful: "Central Arctic Shallow 
Water" is that area shown here that is shallower than 500 meters. 
"Marginal Ice Zones" are those areas where the ice pack edge, which 
can be quite diffuse, meets open water. This can be deep, as in 
the Atlantic side, or shallow, as in the rest. The "Canadian 
Archipelago Arctic" is generally locked-in, shore-fast ice. All 
of these areas are considerably different acoustically. This paper 
concerns only "Arctic Deep Water," although by omission it does not 


imply any less interest or activity in those other areas. 


The remainder of this paper consists of some general observa- 
tions on Arctic deep water acoustics, specific propagation results, 
ambient noise data, signal-to-noise analyses, and, finally, a brief 


description of future work. 


Some think of the Arctic as a quiet ocean — it is, and it 
isn't. It is reputed to’have low transmission loss — it does and 


it doesn't. Figure 3 is a sample comparison of Arctic and open 
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Figure 3. COMPARISON OF ARCTIC AND OPEN OCEAN 
AMBIENT NOISE AND TRANSMISSION LOSS 
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ocean noise and propagation. Shown on the top figure are the familiar 
Wenz curves for deep water. Superimposed are the 5, 50, and 95 per- 
centiles of hourly measurements taken over a 2-month period in the 
spring from a floe station 150 miles north of Barrow, Alaska, on 

the southwest edge of the Pacific Gyre. Note that 5 percent of the 
time the noise is only 10 dB above Wenz's "lower limit," but another 

5 percent of the time it is considerably higher than the open ocean 
"usual deep water traffic" below 200 Hz and higher than a wind~force- 


5 surface wave noise above 200 Hz. 


The bottom figure compares selected samples of open ocean trans- 
mission loss data with Arctic deep water at 120 nautical miles. Only 
below about 60 Hz is the loss in the Arctic comparable at this range. 
At 400 Hz it is some 40 dB greater than Artemis data and 50 dB greater 


than for the wintertime Mediterranean. 


The comparisons in Figure 3 are representative, only, since the 
Arctic has been found to be highly variable, not only diurnally and 
seasonally, but also geographically. For example, measurements have 
indicated ambient noise levels (see Figure 4) at or near the center 
of the Pacific Gyre (position "A") are 8 to 10 dB lower than Gyre 
edge (positions 5 and 6), and long-term measurements show that an 


ice island, such as T3, is also much quieter. 


As one might expect for the RSR conditions of the Arctic, long- 
range, low-frequency transmission loss is determined by bottomside 
ice roughness, bottom depth and source and receiver depths. Low 
frequency ambient noise in the central Arctic is almost totally 
caused by ice dynamics — pressure ridging, cracking and grinding 


of the moving ice. 
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Because of the lack of a good logistics support capability, con- 
trolled experimental data have been difficult to come by. The U.S. 
has lacked a good remote telemetry station capability such as the 
Russians have in their DARMS (Drifting Automatic Remote Meteorological 
Stations), and almost all of the acoustic data have been taken from 
noisy, expensive, manned ice camps. In 1970, however, we had the first 
opportunity for operating two floe stations exclusively for underwater 
acoustics measurements, shown in Figure 4 as 5 and 6 (for Arctic Research 
Lab Ice Station ARLIS-5 and ARLIS-6), simultaneously with an ice island 
(T3). At these stations we had hydrophones at 30, 100, and 200 feet 
for sampling the propagation and the ambient noise. We expended over 2 
tons of explosives in charges ranging from blasting caps to over 100 
pounds each, while the stations drifted with the pack, allowing different 
path bottom topography. There were no man-made noise sources or 60-cycle 
generators within 100 miles of the floe stations during the measurements. 
The experiment lasted for over 2 months during the spring of 1970. 
While other acoustics measurements had been made at various floe stations 
before 1970, none had been so extensive or under such controlled condi- 
tions. Most of the data shown in the next figures were taken during this 
experiment. Almost all of the remaining acoustics measurements made in 
the Central Arctic have been made from ice island stations. Ice islands 
are very large (T3 is 7 x 4 miles, 100 feet thick, and a 3 billion ton 
solid chunk of ice) broken-off pieces of glacial ice from Ellesmere 
and have their own acoustic properties, not necessarily characteristic 
of pack ice. They are extremely rare but sought out as scientific 


platforms because of the permanence and, therefore, logistic economy 


they afford. 


Almost all propagation work in the Arctic has been done with 


underwater explosives and few CW projectors have been employed. 
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Therefore, we are naturally interested in the character of explosives, 
and especially in their source energy. The Arctic affords in two ways 
an excellent testing ground for shot source energy. First, it is a 
highly stable platform from which shots, projectors, and hydrophones 
can be easily and precisely positioned and, second, at selected times 
the noise is extremely low. In 1970 we conducted the following 
experiment to test Weston's predictions of source energy. A low- 
frequency projector was suspended below the ice and CW signals received 
on hydrophones at distances of 1.2 and 2.3 nautical miles away to 
"calibrate" the path. Then the projector was raised and an explosive 
lowered to the same depth through an ice hole. The CW transmission 
loss was added to the shot signal energy flux density to attain energy 
source levels. Forty shots, ranging from 0.0012 to 126 pounds TNT 
equivalent (measured from the bubble pulse frequency) were detonated 
and measured with the results shown in Figure 5. Weston's predictions 
of source energy were subtracted from the measured values at ll 
analysis frequencies. Here all the shots were averaged at each 
frequency but there was no observed dependence on yield. The vari- 
ation was due more to CW signal fluctuations than differences between 


shots. 


Somewhat typical in acoustic experiments is another measurement 
opportunity which comes along to cloud rather than clear the issue. 
This was an experiment in shallow, ice-covered water in the Bering 
Sea in 1973. Over a particular propagation path at a range of 15 
nautical miles, with a sloping bottom, we noted the repeated signature 
from a MK61 (1.8 pounds TNT) at 60 feet (see top left of Figure 6). 
This is the first time we had ever seen such a Signature ata 
reasonably long range, one where the multipaths were so limited that 
the shock energy almost completely died out before the arrival of 


the first bubble pulse which, in turn, died out before the second 
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bubble pulse arrival. The usual signal is that of the bottom illus- 
tration. Anyway, this allowed an energy analysis of each impulse 


separately. 


Sixty feet is considerably above Weston's "critical depth" for 
a 1.8-pound charge and bubble migration effects can be expected to 
reduce the energy of the bubble pulses but not of the shock wave. 
Therefore, the bubble energies were plotted relative to that of 
the shock wave and then compared with Weston's predictions. The 
results indicate 3 to 8 dB less total energy below 200 Hz. The 
previously described Central Arctic test did not indicate this much 
difference for the 60-foot MK61, thus the issue of the shallow, 
bubble migration zone is not resolved and additional tests are 


called for. 


During the 1970 three-station experiment, daily shot series 
were conducted with each ice station being used for both sending 
and receiving. Also, ski-equipped light aircraft were employed to 
gain short-range paths. Shot depths were 60, 200, 400, 600, and 
800 feet; shot sizes were 1.8-pound modified MK6ls and 50-pound 
MK14s. Source yields of each shot were measured by monitoring the 
bubble pulse frequency and Weston's equations used for source 
energies. The floe stations each drifted well over 100 miles during 
the 2 months and allowed paths of different bottom topography. The 
detailed transmission loss data from these experiments were reported 


elsewhere. 


In analyzing all of these data, it was quite apparent that the 
Arctic as a propagating medium was strikingly similar to a low-pass 
filter with slope and insertion loss increasing and break frequency 


decreasing all smoothly as range increased. 
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We took all of the data for the case of a 400-foot source, 
100-foot hydrophone and water depths greater than 3,000 meters and 
fitted them to a cascaded filter model made up of l-pole (i.e., 

-6 dB/octave slope) filters. This empirical model is shown in 
Figure 7, which is best explained by way of an example. At 200 
nautical miles, the filter is made up of three l-pole filters in 
series (-18 dB/octave slope) each with a 3 dB break frequency of 

48 Hz and a total insertion loss of 54 dB. The model can be used 
at any range to derive loss without using an integral number of 
filters by determining the insertion loss, 3 dB break frequency and 


slope and applying a Bodie plot (- 10 n log [1 + See) as 


In Figure 8 are plotted transmission loss measurements as a 
function of frequency at ranges of 23, 72, 200, and 480 nautical 
miles, which correspond, respectively, to one, two, three, and four 
l-pole stages of the model which are plotted in solid lines. The 


empirical fit is seen to be quite good. 


Figure 9 is taken from one of Hank Kutschale's figures where he 
compares early measurements by the author and Bob Mellen with his 
computed FFP and ray theory models. We have added the much more 
extensive 1970 data and the filter model of the previous two figures. 
Over 100 km, our controlled measurements and filter model agree 
almost exactly with Kutschale's computed FFP. The difference at 
short range is to be expected since RRR rays and, hence, local bottom 


topography plays an important role. 


It was previously mentioned that the Arctic's stable vertical 
velocity profile was a steep positive gradient from the surface down 
to about 1,200 feet and a less-steep positive gradient from there 


to the bottom,and that the concentrated rays traveling in the uppermost 
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1,200 feet were separable from the deep rays in a typical shot signa- 
ture, allowing separate energy analyses of the two. Figure 10 shows 
the results of this type analysis at close to 800 nautical miles. 
Both left and right plots are of percentage energy versus frequency. 
The left plot averages all shot depths but separately graphs four 
propagation paths by mean bottom depths. For example, at 20 Hz over 
the path of mean bottom depth 9,200 feet, 58 percent of the total 
arriving energy has travelled in the RSR rays shallower than 1,200 


feet and 42 percent is in the deep rays. 


The right-hand plot averages all of the four paths but separates 
the percentage energy by source depth. For example, at 20 Hz, for the 
200-foot shot depth, 25 percent of the shot signal energy is in the 


shallow rays and 75 percent is in the deep. 


It is concluded that in the frequency bank of 10 to 20 Hz, and 
for source depths of 200 to 800 feet, only 2 to 6 dB signal is lost 
for a path of 1,200 feet minimum depth relative to the deepest possible 


long-range path in the Arctic. 


Figure 11 demonstrates that the causes of noise in different 
parts of the Arctic can be quite different. The three sets of plots 
are for the shore-fast ice of the Canadian Archipelago (top), an ice 
island (middle), and a floe (bottom). The top of each set is 
temperature versus time and the bottom is 150 to 300 Hz band noise. 
In the Archipelago there is very strong correlation between the two 
time functions but none at the Central Arctic sites. Thermal ice 
cracking is the major source of noise in static shore-fast ice but 
this effect, while present, is far overshadowed by gross ice dynamics 


in the Central Arctic. 
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Figure 12 shows cross correlations of the ambient noise-level and 
wind time-functions at the ice island (left) and the two floe ice 
stations (center and right) during the 2-month experiment in the spring 
of 1970. The correlation is seen to be very high at the floe ice 
stations as might be expected from the premise of ice dynamics being 
the major source of noise since ice pack movement is caused primarily 
by wind. The correlation for the ice island location is not as strong. 
T3 is a very large solid mass of ice (3 billion tons displacement) 
which has considerable inertia. A hydrophone mounted below its center 
sees mostly noise generated at the ice island's edges where there is 
considerable pressure-ridging activity. Naturally, there is some 
correlation between noise and wind, but the inertial forces cause a 
smearing which is evident in the periodicity of the T3 correlation 


functions. 


Figure 13 shows the cross correlations of ambient-noise-level time 
functions between two floe stations (left set of curves) which were 
about 150 nautical miles apart at the southwest edge of the Gyre and 
between a floe station and T3 (right) separated by about 750 nautical 
miles. We believe the inference here is that windstorms are wide- 
spread in the Arctic and not that noise sources are common. However, 
the fall-off of correlation with frequency evident in these curves 
argues the other way. We just do not have sufficient data at this 


time to say. 


A test was run with a hydrophone below pack ice to determine 
ambient noise level change with depth. The results are shown in 
Figure 14 where the levels are plotted as a function of depth in 
wavelengths. The noise level at each frequency is relative to the 
noise at 2A. Deeper than 1) to 2A, the noise was almost constant. 


These curves are the sort you would expect for approaching a pressure 
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release surface where the noise sources are not directly overhead, as 
is the case of gravity waves in the open ocean, but are arriving from 


a distance through rays that are fairly close to the horizontal. 


Lacking a long vertical hydrophone array to make a proper measure- 
ment of vertical directionality of noise, we attempted to do the next 
best thing by matching the data of Figure 14 to the Lloyd's Mirror 
function (sin [27(D/A) sin 8]). The results (see Figure 15) of this 
rather crude analysis are best described by an example. At 20 Hz 
the measured increase of noise level with depth shown in Figure 14 
can be closely approximated by a ray bundle arriving 20° to 24° below 
a horizontal, perfect pressure release surface. Similarly, at 40 Hz 


the angile- ais 13° to 25°, etc: 


The data of Figures 14 and 15 were taken in one day and are too 
small a sample to be necessarily representative. However, in con- 
sideration of the fact that 100 percent of the energy from long-range 
targets is arriving in the sector 5° to 17°, the possibility of gain 
through a vertically directive array is at least interesting. To do 
any good at the lower frequencies the array would have to have on the 


order of 10 elements and extend to below 1,000 feet. 


Two low-frequency DIMUS sonars have been installed at ice island 
T3, one for a short experiment in January 1960 and the second in 1965. 
The arrays for both of these were mounted through sea ice adjacent to 
the island (Figure 16). In 1967 a 1,200-foot diameter, 32-element 
array was installed through the 100-foot thick ice of the island 
itself in the approximate location shown in this figure. These 
systems were used to investigate feasibility of large-aperture, 
digitally processed arrays in the Arctic. It is believed that they 


still hold the record for being the largest circular arrays ever 
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installed and certainly the largest ever installed at or close to the 
effective sound channel axis. The systems were tested using CW 
projectors in the far field. Attained array gain was measured over a 
reasonably long period by monitoring the S/N outputs of a single 
hydrophone in the array and of the processed beam containing the projec- 
tor. The background noise was found to be anisotropic and, at certain 
times, highly so. Occasionally the array gain equalled the direc- 
tivity index (DI), but on the average it was a few dB below, and at 


times it dipped to 7 dB below. 


Figures 17 and 18 present three dimensional pictures of the 
broadband output of the T3 DIMUS under a couple of background noise 
conditions. 360° of relative bearing (128 beams) are shown on the 


x axis, beam output on the y axis, and time on the gz axis. 


An informative way to view Arctic low-frequency environmental 
acoustic data is to present the data in terms of signal-to-noise 
ratios instead of transmission loss and ambient noise independently. 
The next few figures make this type of comparison. In all cases 
one parameter is compared with another so the end result is a ratio 
of signal-to-noise ratios. In every case we have used shot energy 


for the "signal" and median ambient noise as "noise." 


Figure 19 presents S/N as a function of frequency for three 
source ranges. Here source depth is 400 feet and hydrophone depth 
is 100 feet. For all three ranges the S/N is normalized to O dB at 
10 Hz. The importance of very low frequencies to detection at extreme 


ranges in the Arctic is apparent from the two bottom curves. 


Figure 20 presents relative S/N ratios for three hydrophones at 
different depths below 12-foot thick pack ice. The 200-foot sensor 


is the reference and the 100-foot and 30-foot units are plotted relative 
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to it. At 20 Hz, the 200-foot hydrophone is 2 dB better than the 
one at 100 feet and 7.6 dB better than the 30-footer. However, the 
100-foot depth almost flattens the noise below 30 Hz where the 200-foot 


depth does not. 


In most Arctic experiments we use vertical or horizontal seis- 
mometers, or both, frozen into the ice above the hydrophone. In 
Figure 21 are plotted relative S/N ratios for a 100-foot hydrophone 
and a vertical seismometer (A) and a horizontal seismometer for various 
source depths. Below about 30 to 40 Hz, the horizontal seismometer is 
superior; however, 3 dB of this is due to the directivity of that 
unit. The vertical seismometer S/N is 6 to 7 dB below that of the 


100-foot hydrophone. 


Figure 22 compares an ice island with a floe station as an 
acoustic platform for hydrophones 200 feet below the ice top surface. 
In all these figures, the floe station (ARLIS 5) 200-foot hydrophone 
is used as a reference. The top figure shows the median levels for 
2 months of hourly readings. The T3 phones were installed through 
3-inch holes 100 feet through the island in 1968 and, of course, froze 
in so there was no way to check-calibrate the crystal units themselves. 
However, the preamps were topside and regularly checked for gain. We 
have shown the April-May ambients for 1968, 1969, and 1970 as the 
next best thing to a direct crystal calibration. There is seen to be 
no drastic change in the 2 years, nor was it expected. The noise at 
T3 was 5 to 9 dB quieter than at ARLIS 5. How much of this differ- 
ence was due to geographic location and how much to the different 


types of ice immediately over the phones, is unknown. 


The second data set of Figure 22 is transmission loss for four differ- 


ent source depths. Reciprocal paths were used for this comparison and 
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it is seen that the loss using T3 as receiver averaged about 5 dB 
greater than ARLIS 5 as receiver. We have only two possible explana- 
tions for this behavior: The T3 hydrophone lost sensitivity in the 

2 years after calibration (but the top figures depicting noise indi- 
cate it did not); or reflection conditions due to the presence of 

the 7 x 4 miles, 100-foot thick ice island are different from the 

9- to 12-foot thick pack ice and caused the added loss (shots from 
T3 were set off in the pack ice immediately adjacent to T3 while 


the phone was in the center of T3). 


The data third from the top are S/N relative to ARLIS 5 of the 
ice island and the 1972 floe station near the center of the Gyre 
(for the latter, ARLIS 5 transmission loss was used). Gyre-center floe 
ice is 8 to 9 dB better than Gyre-southwest-edge floe ice and 3 to 8 dB 


better than the ice island. 


The data at the bottom of Figure 22 are S/N ratios for three different 
hydrophones at T3 relative to the 200-foot phone at ARLIS 5. These three 
are: a unit 200 feet from the top ice surface installed at the center of 
T3, an identical one close to an edge of the island, and a third one 
located 128 feet below the top ice surface at the center of the island. 
Location has little effect, when averaged as these data are, but depth 


starts to be important above 30 Hz. 


The next set of figures describes an Arctic deep water test planned 
for 1975-1977. As previously mentioned, Central Arctic ambient noise 
is caused predominantly by ice dynamics. There is a large-scale 
experiment called AIDJEX (Arctic Ice Dynamics Joint Experiment) 
scheduled for the period March 1975 to June 1976 to collect and then 
analyze and model ice pack motion for the understanding and prediction 
of ice dynamics. An ambient noise measurement project has recently 


been included in AIDJEX which, if it all comes off according to plan, 
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will be the most extensive and thorough ambient noise experiment ever 


conducted in any ocean. 


Figure 23 shows the installation locations of ten "Arctic Environ- 
mental Buoys" (AEB) being developed by PRL for NOAA. These are HF 
telemetry stations for automatically collecting and telemetering to 
one of four manned camps in the center of the ring. The ring will be 
300 or 400 km in radius. These stations will collect temperature and 
precise barometric pressure readings at the synoptic times every 
3 hours for geostrophic wind calculations. Each is equipped with 
TRANSIT satellite receivers that will automatically measure precise 
location and enable ice strain measurements of the buoy field. Ex- 


pected unattended AEB life is 16 months. 


At each AEB location, but separated by at least 1 mile, will be 
a Synoptic Random Access Measurement Station (SYNRAMS) which PRL is 
also developing. These will be used to collect temperature, baro- 
metric pressure, and ambient noise level data in four 1/3-octave 
bands (3.2, 10, 32, and 1000 Hz) at the synoptic times and transmit 
them via the NIMBUS F satellite back to the CONUS. SYNRAMS has a 


built-in navigational capability accurate to about 2 miles. 


Figure 24 shows the l-year drift histories of U.S. and U.S.S.R. 
manned camps and ships and can be used to estimate the distribution 


of the 15 SYNRAMS after their life goal of 2 years. 


Figure 25 shows the predicted SYNRAMS locations at the end of 
their battery life in 1977 after having telemetered 6,000 synoptic 
samplings of 1/3-octave levels, temperature, atmospheric pressure, 
and location. By taking advantage of the ice drift, we can expect 
to have buoys in parts of the Arctic where we have never been able to 


have manned camps, and a well distributed field which, together with 
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shore weather stations and remote sensing satellites, should yield 


an excellent picture of Arctic meteorological conditions. 


Figure 26 is an illustration of an AEB. It is 40 feet high and 
extremely difficult to make quiet for windy conditions. Figure 27 
illustrates why we went to the SYNRAMS, which is inherently a much 
quieter structure, and why it will be at least 1 mile from the AEBs. 
Another function of SYNRAMS will be to provide a navigational 


back-up for the AEB. 
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Figure 26. ARCTIC ENVIRONMENTAL BUOY (AEB) 
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Figure 27. ILLUSTRATION OF SYNRAMS 
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ENVIRONMENTAL FACTORS AFFECTING LOW FREQUENCY 
PROPAGATION IN THE OCEAN 


David G. Browning 


Naval Underwater Systems Center 
New London, Connecticut 


A summary is made of our understanding of the effect of 
environmental factors on low frequency sound propagation, 
based on recent NUSC experiments and analyses. Modeling 
programs developed by DiNapoli, Kanabis, Weinberg, and 
others are used to illustrate the influence of bottom 
composition, bottom slope and bathymetric features and to 
determine the low frequency transmission characteristics 
of ocean sound channels. The present status of our pro- 
gram to predict the temporal and spatial variations in 
sound transmission by an understanding of the basic 
acoustic-oceanographic interaction mechanisms is discussed. 
Our priorities for further data collection are given. 


Basically, the simplest type of sound channel experiment is 
illustrated in Figure 1. With both the receiver and source at the 
sound channel axis, we drop shots as a function of range to get 


propagation loss as a function of range. 


A very simple model, outlined in Figure 2, is used to get the 
attenuation as a function of range. Spherical spreading is assumed 
out to a certain range R, and then cylindrical spreading from 
then on with attenuation along the range. We plot this to get a 


linear fit for the attenuation. 


Figure 3 illustrates the type of fit that we get from our data. 
We have used a very simple spreading model, what you might call a 
crude fit to the data. Naturally, when any more sophisticated methods 
come along, we are the first to try to see if this will improve upon 


things. 
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DIAGRAM OF EXPERIMENT 


Figure l. 
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Ler oH = 10logR 
° fe) 
N = oH + 10logR + QR 
w ° 
WE PLOT: 
(NY - 10logR) = QR + aie 


Figure 2. SPREADING MODEL 
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Figure 4 shows the type of attenuation data Bob Mellen presented. 
It varies from location to location, but tends to be a relatively con- 
sistent picture of what is happening. Also, Figure 4 contains the 


Thorp formula. 


After doing experiments in the deep ocean, we went to Hudson Bay, 
which was a shallow location, and found that the attenuation co- 
efficients (Figure 5) were even higher than the Thorp formula, which 


is based on what we had consistently measured in the deep ocean. 


Our first thought was: Is this experiment being contaminated by 
bottom effects? This, of course, not only entered our minds but the 
modelers were also quick to point this out. At this time, Fred 
DiNapoli in our laboratory was polishing his FFP program, so we said, 
"Let's get together and exchange ideas and see what we can come up 
with." It could be done with any of the many modern techniques such 
as Chick Weinberg's or others that have been mentioned, but it 
happened to be at a time that it would provide a good test for the 


FFP and also a good test for attenuation measurements. 


What we were trying to answer in rough terms was this (see 
Figure 6): Was there an effect besides the basic absorption caused 
by diffraction out of the sound channel or scattering as Mellen has 
talked about? In other words, we wanted to see which of these com- 
ponents contributed to the increase in attenuation above the Thorp 


formula. 


Figure 7 shows roughly what the conditions were up North. The 
Hudson Bay profile has a relatively shallow axis with a very strong 
gradient on the top. The average bottom depth was roughly about 
500 feet. The bottom tends to be hard: bedrock over a thin layer 


of sandy clay. 
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Figure 8 shows the results of DiNapoli's program for two different 
types of bottom: (A) a hard, low-loss bottom which essentially has no 
loss at all except at the very high grazing angles, and (B) a high-loss 


bottom, where there are large losses per bounce. 


To put this in terms that experimentalists really get a feeling 
for and understand, we would run the program at a particular frequency 
for the two bottom conditions and various profiles, and compare the 
results obtained for a high-loss bottom with those obtained for a low- 


loss bottom. 


The idea was that if we were at a high enough frequency so that 
there was no significant leakage out of the sound channel, then the 
results obtained by the two methods would be the same. In other 
words, if the sound energy does not see the bottom, it does not matter 
what the bottom is made of. Figure 8 is a demonstration of this point. 
These results correspond to a high frequency, several kilo-Hertz, and 
it is seen that basically the same answer obtains for either type of 


bottom, because all the energy is going right down the sound channel. 


Figure 9 illustrates a case, at 50 Hz, where the bottom loss is 
obviously a factor. The minute the sound starts hitting the bottom, 
the high-loss bottom is just going to suck it right up, and the prop- 
agation loss gets much greater with the high-loss bottom than with 


the low-loss bottom. 


We found, amazingly enough, that for frequencies above 300 Hz 
there was no significant difference using the high=-loss or the low- 


loss bottom in DiNapoli's program. 
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The amount of attenuation can also be varied in the propagation- 
loss program. Figure 10 shows examples for various values of attenua- 
tion: one, three, and six times Thorp's coefficient. We took our 
experimental data (and again we are limited because we are using shots 
at discrete ranges, so we cannot see the fine detail that is predicted 
with a model) and chose a value of attenuation for the program which 
yielded the best fit. Figure 11 is the comparison of our experimental 
data with the FFP prediction program using an attenuation value of 
0.054 dB per kiloyard at 400 Hz. A similar fit was obtained at 1000 Hz 


with attenuation of 0.113. 


Now, we asked, if we get this value of attenuation for our best 
fit by overlaying the curves, what would we obtain if we applied the 
same linear fit that we used for our experimental data? That is, if 
we make a least squares fit, what value of attenuation would we come 
up with? The answer (see Figure 12) was 0.1126 compared with 0.1135. 
So there was hardly any difference between taking a straight-line fit 
to the data and overlaying the curves. Much to our surprise, these 
data points generated using a sophisticated modeling technique were 


almost identical to plain cylindrical spreading in the sound channel. 


Figure 13 shows estimates of error. The squares indicate the 
amount of variation which gave an equivalent fit to our particular 
data points. You can see there was nothing here to convince us that 
cylindrical spreading was not as good as any other model for the case 


that both the receiver and source are on the sound-channel axis. 


We have used the same analysis many times, for example in Lake 
Superior (a case where we felt there might be a problem), and we have 


come up with the same answer. 
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Once we had this, we thought we should extend it to typical deep- 
ocean environments and see what would be predicted about significant 


leakage out of a sound channel. 


Figure 14 shows two profiles used for these predictions. One 
corresponds to the KIWI 1 experiment which Bannister has described 
and which was performed in the South Pacific. The other is the ATOE 
experiment, with a run east from Bermuda, which produced a large 


amount of good data appropriate to our comparisons. 


We wanted to see where channel leakage becomes significant as a 
function of bottom depth and as a function of frequency. Also, where 
is there a significant difference between these two profiles in terms 


of propagation loss? 


Figure 15 shows the bottom loss curves that we used. We felt 
for this case that we need not be as sophisticated as we were before, 
so we assumed a relatively simple form, since the effect would be the 


same. 


Figure 16 is the comparison of propagation loss for the ATOE and 
KIWI profiles. We limited the depth for the KIWI profile so that both 
profiles had the same depth, 10,000 feet. Figure 16 is for 25 HZ, 
with both source and receiver at the sound channel axis. For KIWI, 


the axis depth was 3,000 feet, and for ATOE 2,700 feet. 


As you can see, in terms of average loss, these curves are 
practically identical. The conclusions for our purposes was that 
for average propagation loss, which would, of course, result in 
attenuation along the sound channel axis, we could treat ATOE and 


KIWI as the same. 
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Figure 17 shows the KIWI-profile transmission loss at 25 Hz. 
The axis is at 3,000 feet, along with source and receiver. We are 
comparing the high-loss and the low-loss bottom. As you can see, 


they fall right over each other. 


First we compared the two profiles at a nominal frequency to see 
how the details compared. We next vary the frequency. Figure 18 
represents the situation at 10 HZ, and you can start to see a 
difference appear both in the general level and in the detail of the 
propagation loss. They both go simultaneously because the minute the 
energy is being absorbed, you are losing in the amount of energy 


reflected. 


Figure 19 shows the results at 1 Hz for the KIWI profile. 
Here there is really a significant difference between the high- and 
low-loss bottoms. Again, from an experimental point of view, you 
come to the question of what is significant. If you are talking 
attenuation, a small difference in propagation loss is very signifi- 
cant because attenuation is very small. It is a bit subjective where 
you draw a line about whether there is a significant difference and 


where there is not. 


We made a series of model runs with different bottom depths. 
For a given frequency, if bottom depth is raised, then there will be 
certain modes that cannot be contained that could be contained in 
deeper water. Conversely, for a given bottom depth, that number of 
trapped modes will vary with frequency (see Figure 20). Figure 21 
shows the KIWI-loss prediction at 25 Hz for bottom depths of 4500 
and 4000 feet. 
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The curve of Figure 22 indicates a region where diffraction from 
the sound channel would not contaminate the attenuation coefficient 
calculations. In the region above the curve (for example, at 60 
HZ and a bottom depth of 12,000 feet) there is no significant 
loss from the sound channel. On the other hand, below the curve (for 
example, at 10 Hz and a depth of 4000 feet), any attempt to make an 


attenuation measurement would certainly be contaminated. 


In summary, this represents our first attempts to compare what 
the modelers are doing with what we are trying to do experimentally. 


This relationship can lead to improved determination of attenuation. 
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DISCUSSION 


DR. S. W. MARSHALL (Naval Research Laboratory): In your dis- 
cussion of the Hudson Bay data you showed that after you strip out 
the deep rays the transmission loss goes like 1/R plus an attenu- 
ation term. Now, if the rays hit the bottom many times over the 
course of 100 kilometers and even though (as we agree we can't do) 
you assign so many dB loss per bottom bounce, then that translates 
to so many dB loss per 100 kilometers, which is a linear function 
of the range. How can you separate that from what you would attri- 


bute to the attenuation? 


DR. D. G. BROWNING (Naval Underwater Systems Center New London 
Laboratory): I think when you look at the arrival structure it 
would be obvious to you if the paths weren't going along the axis 
but were bottom reflected. For example, I believe recently there's 
been an experiment conducted in Baffin Bay where you see this happen. 
When you get to very low frequencies the energy is going out of the 
channel and hitting the bottom and it's a very loss-less bottom 
there, so it comes back and you will see a whole train of 


arrivals. 


DR. MARSHALL: Yes, but in the very shallow water of Hudson Bay 


can you separate those arrivals? 


DR. BROWNING: Yes. That's surprising — Even Lake Superior. 
We went to Lake Superior which is about the weakest channel you 
could find, and everybody said, "Oh, you're going to have to record 
FM because the arrivals are going to be falling over one another, 


and you're going to have a heck of a mess." 
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And we found it was just like a regular sound channel. It's 


amazing. It's just a question of experience. 


This is what we found out. Shallow channels act like deep ones 


for most frequencies, except when you get low. 


Dr. Marshall: So what you're saying -- and this is in question 
form -- is that the Hudson Bay data -- which I think was the first 
slide you put on the screen -- really included only that energy 


which was in the axial RR mode? Is that right? 


Dr. Browning: That's what we believe. We can compare peak 
arrivals versus taking the energy of the whole envelope. We do 
this too. The cheap way, of course, with sound channels is to take 
the peak arrival because the axial ray is largest and it keeps by 
itself. But when we get in Bannister's area that's another problem 
because they find situations where the axial arrival doesn't come in 


last. 


And so the question is: What if you move between zones where this 


arrival starts falling off? That's another problem to think about. 
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AMBIENT-NOISE MODELS 


R. C. Cavanagh 
Office of Naval Research (AESD) 


Ambient-noise prediction schemes are viewed in terms of 
three basic components: (a) submodels which characterize 
source locations, levels, and coupling mechanisms, (b) a 
propagation submodel which calculates the acoustic field 
at the receiver generated by each source, and (c) an 
algorithm for combining the fields at the receiver. The 
results of a survey of noise models in operation today 
suggest a division into two classes: 


e The POINT MODEL is intended to estimate the 
noise field at a discrete point in space and 
time; it thus requires detailed source infor- 
mation and precise transmission loss from 
each source to the receiver 


@ The FIELD MODEL predicts the noise field 
averaged over receiver location and time 
and, hence, permits averaging both the source 
positions and transmission loss. 


Applications and advantages of each type are discussed. 


Serious limitations in present noise-prediction capa- 
bilities are shown to be related to the ship-source sub- 
model and to the proper treatment of propagation in the 
range-dependent ocean environment. 


My task is to give an overview of our present-day capabilities 
in the area of ambient-noise prediction modeling. I will discuss 


where we are now and where we are headed. 


During this conference we have spent time discussing the effects 
of the medium on signal transmission. When we come to the subject 
of ambient noise, the problem must be an order of magnitude more 
difficult since it involves the propagation of signals from many 


sources. 
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I have heard several comments over the last few days which should 
help to put the noise-prediction question into perspective. One person 
told me that he is amazed if he sees good agreement of a present-day 
ambient noise prediction with an experimental measurement because of 
the complexity of the inputs and the uncertainties involved. Another 
person told me that as many as 10 years ago, when we had little infor- 
mation about shipping densities and distributions, it was relatively 
easy to predict noise levels to within a decibel or two. So this is 


the point of departure. 


This paper addresses the question of ambient-noise prediction 
modeling and we point out the obvious: anybody can construct an 
ambient-noise model instantly. Given the sources and a receiver, all 
we need are the characteristics of the sources, how they couple with 
the medium, the transmission to the receiver, and a way to add up all 


the results. Very simple. 


Consider first what we might call the ultimate ambient-noise 
model, one for which we know: the locations and radiation character- 
istics of all sources in the ocean basin, the mechanism by which 
each source couples to the medium, and the properties of the sound 
transmission from each source to the receiver. The contributions of 
each source are then summed up in a way that is appropriate to the 


application: whether it be array response or simply omnidirectional 


reception. 


We could stop right here, since we do not have this detail in 
the information about sources or sound transmission available to us 
today, and we cannot expect to have it for years to come. Instead, 
let us use the ultimate model as a basis from which to view what is 
being done today and what we expect to be accomplished in the near 


future. 
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We have identified three submodels that make up an ambient-noise 
model: source, transmission, and summation. Focus now on the first 
of these. Ambient noise sources include such things as biologics, 
rain, seismic activity, oil drills, oil explorations, distant shipping, 
and wind action. Here we concentrate on what most of the existing 
models predict: ambient noise resulting from distant shipping and 
wind action on the sea surface. These two cover the prevailing 
sources in the regime from 20 Hz up to several kHz as shown in the 


Wenz-type curves of Figure 1 (after Wenz, 1962). 


Consider first the wind noise sources and wind-dependent ambient 
noise. Our experience has been that wind-dependent noise can be pre- 
dicted with good accuracy, provided that the wind speed is known and 
the acoustic frequency is above 200 Hz. Almost every model that we 
have reviewed either adds a Wenz level as an isotropic component to 
the noise or performs a ray calculation of the noise level in the 


following way: 


The source is considered to be a continuous distribution of 
point sources located on or just below the ocean surface. If trans- 
mission ray paths are added incoherently, then each source has dipole 
directivity. Source spectrum levels (dBs referred to 1 UPa per unit 
area of surface at unit distance) will be constant below about 500 Hz 
and then fall off at 3 dB per octave. Typical values are 70 dB for 
a 40-knot wind at 100 to 500 Hz and 40 dB for a 1-knot wind at 
5 kHz. In an isospeed ocean, these will yield levels consistent with 


Wenz (1962) or Knudsen (1948) wind noise. 


If the model is to estimate depth dependence and vertical direc- 
tionality, then propagation from each source to the receiver can be 


predicted by ray theory. Range-averaged transmission loss will 
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suffice since the sources are distributed on the ocean surface. The 
sources' dipole directivity induces the wind-noise directionality in 
the sense that arrivals will usually be concentrated in steep angles. 
Note that fluctuations in wind noise are not available from a model 
like this, except for those long-term variations due to changes in 


average wind speed. 


Let us turn now to ship-generated ambient noise. We would like 
to know the precise location of each ship in the basin, its speed 
and course, and its radiated noise level. We want to know how to 
characterize the source. Is it a point source 20 feet below the 


surface or is it a distributed source at some other depth? 


The model of sound transmission from source to receiver need 
not have greater resolution than that inherent in the input informa- 
tion for the sources. In other words, if we do not know the location 
of a ship to within 30 or 40 miles, then there is no point in trying 
to predict transmission loss any more carefully, unless we are 
considering the special case of studying the fluctuations of ambient 
noise resulting from movements of ships. For the usual application 
in which we are estimating the average ambient noise level, we need 


an accurate range-averaged transmission loss. 


Finally, we will sum the results of each ship's contribution 
incoherently. If the transmission arrival structure is known, we 


can extract both azimuthal directionality and vertical directionality. 


As far as the ship information for model input is concerned, 
here is what is available today. We have estimates of the average 
number of ships of each of several types, say merchants and fishing 
vessels and tankers, in each X-degree cell (or square) in the ocean. 


Typically, X = 5. Some ships make daily reports of their location, 
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course, and speed. So this information is in addition to the 5-degree 
cell data, but represents a small percentage of the total number of 
ships in an ocean basin. In at least one recent experiment in which 
there was extensive aircraft surveillance of surface shipping, 5-degree 
resolution was the best that could be accomplished for a large ocean 


area. 


Present information has led us to model the ship source as a 
point source near the surface that radiates isotropically downward — 
some modelers put the source at 20 feet below the surface, but do not 
include the effects of image interference there. The paper given 
earlier by Mel Pedersen on surface decoupling and the knowledge that 
we have on image interference suggest that this is a particularly 
important question: what does the ship source look like and how 


does it interact with the surface? 


Models which we surveyed use an average, broadband, radiated 
noise spectrum for each type of ship, parameterized on speed and 
size. In nearly every case, the source levels are derived from the 
spectrum that was published in the paper by Ross and Alvarez (1964). It 


shows a maximum at 70 Hz and a falloff of 6 dB per octave above that. 


Returning now to the prediction of ship-generated noise, present 
applications suggest that it is best, since we have only shipping 
distributions in large latitude-longitude squares, to use what I call 
a field model: one that requires only the average transmission loss 
as a function of range. In contrast, define a point model as one 
which uses the precise locations of sources and requires a detailed 
description of the transmission loss. Figure 2 illustrates the point 
model; every ship is identified, and the resultant noise is simply 


the sum of the contributions from each source. 
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An example of the input to a field model is shown in Figure 3. 
Entries denote the number of ships per million square miles for ocean 


regions of 100 nm radial extent. 


There appears to be no easy way to predict noise with a point 
model: the propagation must be estimated in detail. However, in 
the case of the field model, Talham (1964) developed an approach 
which exploits the relaxed requirements on transmission loss pre- 
dictions. Although its direct application is limited to range- 
independent environments, the method is outlined next, in anticipation 


of the extension given later. 


Let a receiver be located at depth 2, and range R= O, and 
assume that a small horizontal region near the ocean surface at range 
R and on bearing $¢ radians (re O°T) radiates sound with an equivalent 
point source intensity P(R,o;6@), in a one Hertz band, per unit 
area, at unit distance, in vertical direction @ (radians measured 
from the horizontal) and horizontal direction > (equal to the bearing 
in radians). For the geometry of Figure 4(a), the shaded horizontal 


region has area: 


A AR|\? AR)2 
ae T Ret oe - Rie = = RARAO, (1) 


so that the directive, point source intensity for the region is 
D(R,o;9) RARAO. 


The intensity at the receiver due to the source radiation is the 
source intensity reduced by an appropriate attenuation from trans- 
mission. From a geometrical acoustic point of view, sound propagates 
along many paths from the point source to the receiver. For any one 


of these, say the path of Figure 4(b), which has initial angle Se and 
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arrival angle Op, the transmission ratio (ratio of intensity at range 


R to intensity at unit distance) is 


T(R,O79R) = S(R,85) B(R,O76,). (2) 


Here B(R, >; 9) accounts for boundary losses and volume attenuation 
while S(R,9<) is the geometrical divergence factor. From the 
reciprocity principle,* the transmission ratio is independent of 
source/receiver identity to within a factor of sound speeds squared. 


Hence, the .spreading loss can be written as 


cos8 c 2 
R Ss 
ee. : R cls sin8 eR - 
dO, s 
where Cor Cc. denote the speeds of sound at source and receiver. 

From (1) - (3) it follows that the differential intensity dI 
contributed by area dA = RdRdd at range R and bearing ¢ via this 
transmission path (bp) is 

dI(8p,6; dA(R,$)) 
= P(R, 9; 9,) TAA 
c, \2 
_ CU ie pseu 85) cos, Cs 
dR : c (4) 
R (&, sin8, R 


* In sound transmission from source to receiver as modeled with the 
wave equation, the ratio of squared pressure to intensity at the 
receiver (in this case, the product of intensity and sound speed) 
remains the same when source and receiver locations are inter- 
changed. 
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The corresponding intensity per unit solid angle 


(dQ 


i} 


cos pd0 pd) 


at the receiver is then 


Ml 


n(Opr;4A,d2) = S(On,d;dA(R, 4) 


= P(R, $70) RdRAd cos8.B(R, $76.) Cc 


gs \2 
SSS] (5) 
R aR sin8_ cos@_d0_do Cc 
a0 S RR : 
BO eiceoeo)/ecs 
“sind, Ska Geeelic ae 
s R 


Wl 


n(67o,R) : 


Note that n is independent of spreading losses. The total contribu- 
tion to the noise field at angles Ong is then found as the incoherent 


sum of n(6.7o/R) over all ranges R. 


Until this point there have been no restrictions on the form of 
the sound speed field C(Z,R,$). However, to facilitate calculations, 
the ocean is assumed to be stratified and azimuthally symmetric within 
an appropriate bearing aperture: C(Z,R,o) = C(Z) for $) < <>, and 
0< Z< D. This allows the use of recursive ray-tracing schemes. It 
further guarantees that although n (8, 1/R) becomes infinite for the 
ray (eee) which grazes the surface, the energy in any interval 


(O,,O,t€) is finite, provided that 0, 7 O (i-e., Cy a C,)- 
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This approach has been implemented by Bartberger (1969) at NADC and 
also at AESD.* It can be extended for more realistic descriptions of 
the ocean environment, namely those in which sound speed and bathy- 


metry vary with range. 


The extension uses the invariance of action discussed by Weston 


(1959) and Milder (1969), and more recently applied by Preston Smith 


(1974). Define the action for a geometric ray as 
_ sind (Z) 
J = ar dz (7) 


where the line integral is over a complete ray cycle, c is local 
sound speed, @ is ray angle. For an ocean which is slowly varying in 
range (i.e., nearly constant over a ray's range period), J is an 
invariant on a ray. Hence, by tracking the evolution of each ray 

via J, we can efficiently estimate range-averaged transmission loss 


or, more directly, calculate n with formula (6). 


In summary, given the present resolution of inputs to noise 
models, a sensible alternative to the expensive point model is the 
field model equipped with an efficient method of dealing with the 


range-varying environment. 


* RESD Memo, "Fast Ambient Noise Model I (FANM I)," 1974. 
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DISCUSSION 


DR. S. W. MARSHALL (Naval Research Laboratory): Ray, I'd like 
to take issue with you on the question of ambient noise modeling and 
what is really required. You said that you felt that it was adequate 
to range-average the transmission loss, and certainly we would all 
like to have the shipping data in smaller geographical bins than we 


now have available, whether the numbers are real or perhaps imaginary. 


I think what is really required — and I derive this not from my 
own opinion but from the people I talk to who use the results we have 
gotten — is the statistics of the noise. And if you really want the 
statistics of the noise, then you have to retain not only the structure 
of the transmission loss but also — and this is my opinion — I think 
that you need to do some type of statistical calculation to establish 
what a reasonable distribution would be and that a single calculation 


is not sufficient to do this. 


DR. R. C. CAVANAGH: I didn't want to give the impression that we 
are not interested in the other characteristics of ambient noise aside 


from an average over days or months. 


From a practical point of view in doing production modeling, it 
is very expensive, as you know, to execute detailed transmission 
models on 72 or 180 bearings. So, since we typically do have average 


shipping density inputs, it is practical to use an average transmission. 


Good treatments for doing statistics are available. And, of 
course, we can take realizations of shipping locations and do some 
statistics on that in selected cases. But for the general practical, 
production predictions, I think we have to stick to some average 


transmission for the moment. 
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DR. DONALD ROSS (Tetra Tech, Inc.): Adding to that, I think we 
have to recognize that there is a dominant tonal structure in ship 
noise below about 60 Hz, and this means that even if I know exactly 
where the ship is and what its name is, it doesn't tell me the spectrum 


within 5, 10, 15 dB. So what is the use in knowing what the ship is? 


DR. MARSHALL: I was not suggesting that knowing where the ship 
was all that important, really. But it would be nice to have more 


confidence in the numbers than we now do. 


DR. ROSS: There is no way of getting this. Because the ships 
do not follow the same tracks from one voyage to another. The weather, 


for example, plays a major role in ship traffic across the ocean. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL VARIATION OF AMBIENT NOISE 
IN THE OCEAN FOR THE FREQUENCY RANGE 
FROM 1 HERTZ TO 5 KILOHERTZ 
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Many statistical descriptions of ambient noise have been 
published, among which are average spectrum level, 
fluctuation versus frequency, average level versus depth, 
cross correlation with wind speed versus frequency, 
decorrelation time versus frequency, directionality, etc. 
Each description provides information for various require- 
ments such as system design, predictions, model evaluation 
or to advance our knowledge of the causal phenomena 
associated with the measurement. These statistical 
descriptions vary widely with geographic area and it is 
generally assumed that these variations result primarily 
from differences in shipping densities, propagation con- 
ditions and bottom topography. This paper describes 
results obtained in many areas of the world and analyzed 
using several of the statistical descriptors mentioned 
above. The utility of the results to the various require- 
ments is discussed and the need for measurements to form 
the basis for broader interpretation of results from areas 
of interest is highlighted. 


GEOGRAPHIC DEPENDENCE OF AMBIENT NOISE 


Observations of ambient noise level versus frequency have been 
made in many areas of the world. These measurements provide valuable 
descriptions of the areas when they are accompanied by information 
on the parameters giving rise to the noise (e.g., wind speed, shipping, 
etc.), the pecularities of the equipment used to make the measurement 
(e.g., analysis techniques, hydrophone depth), time extent of the 
measurement, and the hydrographic peculiarities of the area. In 


addition to ambient noise level, there are other descriptors useful 
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in establishing the uniqueness of a given area which may be more 
important to modelers and system designers than level by itself. 

These descriptors include correlation of ambient noise time series 
with concurrent wind speed time series and the autocorrelation of 

the time series, both as functions of frequency. Recent measurements 
have shown that these other descriptors as well as level versus fre- 
quency differ in different areas and a rationale has been developed 

on how these descriptors might help system designers and modelers. 

In addition, measurements in shipping free areas and at low frequencies 
indicate that the wind speed generated ambient spectrum may be sig- 


nificantly different at low frequency than previously conjectured. 


Figure 1 illustrates l-year time series of ambient noise level 
in the Bermuda area as observed at the output of several 1/3-octave 
filters in the range from 10 to 3,000 Hz; the bottom curve is the 


wind speed time series. 


Figure 2 illustrates the noise spectra for the month of January 
1966 as reported by Perrone (1969) for one of the deep hydrophones in 
the Bermuda area for several conditions of wind speed. Each curve 
represents an ensemble average of several measurements. A special 
effort was made to eliminate transient noise (biologics, nearby 
shipping, etc.) from these data prior to processing. The wind speed 
effect is distinctly pronounced above 100 Hz and below 20 Hz. The 
measurements were somewhat affected by system noise above 1,500 Hz 
for the low wind speed conditions and are displayed here as measured 
and as extrapolated; system noise for higher wind speed conditions 
at these high frequencies is not a factor in the measurements. A 
study of these curves indicates that wind speed does not become a 
dominant factor at this hydrophone until wind exceeds 12 knots and 


that when it does become dominant the spectra tend to flatten out 
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or have a "humped" shape in the region 100 to 600 Hz. Assuming that 
the only significant contributors to these spectra are wind speed 


and shipping, it is possible to propose a synthesis of the two. 


In Figure 3, a possible breakdown of the two contributors is 
shown. Results from the Ionian Sea, as well as Bermuda, are shown 
here; the Ionian Sea results will be discussed later. The shape 
of the curves is consistent with that suggested by Wenz (1962). Wind 
speed curves are purposely terminated at about 100 Hz on the low 
frequency end because nothing in the data suggests a shape or trend 
of these curves between 20 and 100 Hz; however, the measured data at 
and near 10 Hz indicate that wind speed must contribute over this 
range. Shipping noise in Figure 3 is shown to be significant to 
1,000 Hz and possibly beyond for low wind speed conditions. These 
shipping noise spectra and standard deviations result from consider- 


ation of the spectra for the lowest wind speed condition. 


The statements made concerning wind and shipping with respect 
to these data are quantified in Figure 4. These curves represent 
the cross correlation of the ambient noise level time series at the 
output of each analysis filter with the wind speed and wave height 
time series as observed on instruments located at Argus Island some 
distance away. Incidentally, while the shapes of the two correlation 
curves (viz., wind speed and wave height) are approximately the same, 
the fact that the wave height curve levels off at a correlation of 
0.6 versus 0.8 for wind speed may be due to the lag in the time it 
takes for seas to build up and in part to the fact that the wave 
spectrum at Argus Island may be somewhat different due to it being 
obtained in shallow water rather than in the deeper water of this 


measurement site. These curves provide a quantitative average 
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measure of the wind speed and non-wind speed (presumably shipping) 
contributions to the noise field and permit rapid assessment of the 
overall importance of the two contributors with frequency. Note the 
high correlation below 20 Hz and at 30 Hz. It is felt that a 
correlation descriptor of this type would be useful for model develop- 
ment purposes, especially when attempting to evaluate the model in 

the transition regions which are noted here to be between 100 and 


200 Hz for the Bermuda area. 


Figure 5 shows the time series of observed ambient noise level 
at three frequencies, together with concurrently measured wind speed. 
This particular data set was obtained in the Ionian Sea, over a period 
of 9 days. The influence of wind speed on these levels is shown by 
the cross-correlation curves of Figure 6. While it is evident froma 
consideration of Figure 5 that 9 days of data represents a small data 
set for this type of analysis, the resulting correlation curves are 
remarkably well behaved. These curves represent results from hydro- 
phones at different depths and have essentially the same shape. This 
shape is quite different from that observed for the Bermuda area, 
displaying a more gradual and higher frequency transition region 
(200 to 1,000 Hz vice 100 to 200 Hz) and a lower correlation coeffi- 
cient above 1,000 Hz. This longer transition region and lower 
correlation for high frequencies results from a much stronger shipping 


influence over the entire frequency range of measurement. 


This strong lack of dependence on wind speed for the Ionian data 
is further observed in the spectra of Figure 7. Here, no wind speed 
dependence is found at 10 Hz but this may be due to the small amount 
of data at the higher wind speed condition occurring in the measure- 
ment period. The levels between 10 and 20 Hz are comparable to those 


observed in Bermuda but, at 50 Hz, levels in the Ionian Sea are at least 
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10 dB higher than Bermuda, again indicating that the shipping influ- 
ence is stronger and perhaps of a different character. This differ- 
ence in character suggests that radiated noise from ships operating 
in the Bermuda area may differ significantly from those in the 

Mediterranean Sea; however, in the absence of a quantitative measure 
of the wind speed effect on noise in the band 10 to 1,000 Hz, it is 


not possible to assess the validity of that characterization. 


While the curves shown in Figures 2 and 7 indicate very little 
temporal variation of the data below 100 Hz, data taken in the Labrador 
Basin over a similarly short time period indicate that variabilities 
on the order of 10 dB are possible. Figure 8 shows results from 
several different measurements all taken in a general area of a 
100 nm square in the central deep water portion of the Labrador Basin 
400 nm south of Greenland (see MABS site in Figure 15). The water 
depth and sound velocity profile shape in this area are similar to 
those of the Ionian Basin, yielding a large depth excess and a low 
propagation loss. The area of surface generated noise influence, 
however, is much more extensive due to the relative sizes of the basins, 
but the shipping density in the Labrador Basin is at least an order of 
magnitude less than that in the Ionian Sea. Being that much less and 
given similar transmission loss properties, the observed levels are 
also much lower. Also, it is perhaps this very low shipping density 
which gives rise to the high variability in the data. If only a small 
number of ships contributes to the noise field at a particular instant 
of time, then the presence of a few ships more or less can make a 
large difference in the results. In Figure 8 it should be noted 
that most of the measurements were obtained over time periods as 
short as 15 minutes (SONOBUOYS and AUTOBUOYS). These short periods 
may contain significant effects due to industrial noise sources (sparkers 


and air guns) which were prevalent during this time and to different 
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methods used in editing the data. However, even the longer term 
measurements provided by the Ambient Noise Buoy (ANB) and Moored 


Acoustic Buoy (MABS) show large differences. 


Measurements made on the Grand Banks (Figure 9) show that 
spectrum levels between 10 and 200 Hz are near the upper range of 
values observed in the center of the basin. Measurements at this 
site, however, were made down to 1 Hz. Between 1 and 2 Hz there 
appears to be a strong wind dependence in the results. The strong 
trend in the spectrum between 2 and 6 Hz does not have an apparent 
wind dependence and neither can it be reasonably associated with 
shipping. More investigations into this very low frequency region 


are obviously warranted. 


Another way of measuring shipping and wind influence on ambient 
noise is to use the autocorrelation of the ambient noise level time 
series for each frequency to estimate a time constant or decorrelation 
time of the noise as a function of frequency. This is shown for the 
Moored Acoustic Buoy (MABS) data in Figure 10. This time-constant is 
the value of tT, in hours, that one obtains simply by extrapolating 
the main lobe of the time series autocorrelation function to zero. 
While this analysis provides some of the same qualitative information 
as the wind speed cross correlation analysis, it also provides addi- 
tional information which could be of value to system designers for 
both concept formulation and design and ultimately to system analysts 
for evaluating system performance. In this figure, the time-constant 
coordinate is divided into three regions designated shipping, wind, 
and a mixture of the two. The rationale for the wind speed region 
is shown by the curve of Figure 11 which is a plot by month of the 
wind speed time-constant in Bermuda. Unfortunately, there is no such 


simple function which represents a direct measurement of shipping in 
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this respect, so area delineation has to be subjectively chosen. 
Figure 12 shows several of these curves for the areas discussed in 
this paper. The frequency region which shows decorrelation times of 
4 to 12 hours is associated with shipping dominated noise, and fre- 
quencies with long decorrelation times (greater than 25 hours) are 
identified with wind generated noise. In between, both influences 
act on the noise and a transition region is obtained. The identifi- 
cation with wind speed, as stated earlier, can be made rather directly 
by consideration of the cross-correlation curves and by measuring the 
wind speed autocorrelation function. The very low frequency data 
obtained on the Grand Banks have time constants peculiar to wind 


generated noise. 


Strong variations of ambient noise versus depth within the same 
general area are also possible. Figures 13 and 14 show curves of 
the depth dependence of ambient noise for, respectively, the center 
of the Labrador Basin and for a site toward the Denmark Straits. The 
strongest difference between these data sets is below 200 Hz and has 
already been identified with shipping dependent noise. The levels at 
the shallow depths agree quite well at these lower frequencies; the 
differences are at the deeper depths. As shown in Figure 15, the 
site near the Denmark Straits is more topographically confined than 
the one in the center of the basin. It is hemmed in by nearby 
Greenland from the northwest to Iceland in the northeast and by the 
less confining Reykjanes Ridge from Iceland to the south-southwest. 
The major shipping lanes are on the side of the ridge opposite this 
site. It is suspected that the shallow critical depth and the 
similarly shallow depth of the ridge permit excellent coupling of 
the shipping lane noise to the shallow hydrophones, as well as an 
effective proportional blocking considered to result from the increas- 


ing depth of the ridge summit toward the southwest and the gaps in the 
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ridge. While this represents a small data set, the pronounced differ- 
ences at the two sites suggest that longer term observations would 


yield the same general conclusions. 


Figure 16 shows a composite of results discussed so far. But 
now consider data from New Zealand (Figure 16) obtained in an area 
known to have almost no shipping and blocked from the broad open 
ocean areas by oceanic ridges. Note that the spread of data for 
the range of wind speeds obtained is independent of frequency from 
10 to 1,000 Hz and that the high wind speed curve is similar to that 
observed in Bermuda. Also, the shape of the curves below 100 Hz is 
inconsistent with those appearing in the literature for wind generated 
noise. Measurements in these quiet areas to frequencies of 1 Hz or 
lower are important in determining the wind generated mechanism(s) 
giving rise to the ambient noise in the various frequency regions. 
Long time series are important so that results and conclusions will 
not be criticized on the basis of sample size. The Bermuda measure- 


ments, discussed in part earlier, were obtained over a l-year period. 


Figure 18 presents a phenomenological occurrence of the surface 
image effect on 1/3-octave noise in the presence of a directional 
noise field. For AUTOBUOY Dive 1 (Figure 15), the system slowly 
ascended to the near surface and hovered at that shallow depth for 
about 30 minutes. The abscissa in Figure 18 is scaled both for time 
and for depth as determined by a depth gauge in the AUTOBUOY. The 
ambient noise level is shown to vary slowly with decreasing depth up 
to approximately 150 feet and then to fall off rapidly for the lower 
frequencies in particular. If one assumes a surface interference 
effect in each 1/3-octave band, the results agree quite well with 
the assumption that the noise is uniformly directional from approxi- 


mately 0 to 10 degrees. While this is a first order assumption, the 
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physical situation as discussed with respect to Figure 14 indicates 


that it is realistic. 


In summary, this paper describes and compares results of 

statistical analyses of long time series of ambient noise obtained 

in widely different geographic areas. These analyses include average 
level versus frequency, average level versus depth for several fre- 
quencies, cross correlation of level with wind speed versus frequency 
and decorrelation time versus frequency. In addition, the determin- 
istic effect of surface interference on directional noise received at 
shallow hydrophones is discussed with respect to a measured data set. 
The possibility is raised that noise in the deep ocean in the vicinity 
of Bermuda displays significant wind effects in the frequency range 


10 to 100 Hz with spectral shape different from that previously supposed. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr. G. Raisbeck (Arthur D. Little, Inc.): In Figure 4 you showed 
what appeared to be a negative correlation between wind velocity and 
noise level, and I wondered if it isn't a typographical error in the 


displacement of the zero. 


Dr. P. W. Smith (Bolt, Beranek, and Newman, Inc.): No. You've 


never been to sea. 


Mr. R. L. Martin (New London Laboratory, Naval Underwater Systems 
Center): All I can say, Toby, is that it was not a long time series, 
and we could very well have had this type of offset where we gota 
slight negative correlation. But I think the figure is correct. I 


have noticed this before, but I have not ever recalculated it. 


Dr. D. Ross (Tetra Tech, Inc.): This effect was observed by 
Woods Hole people in 1948 during a gale off Nantucket. We called it 
the "Coast Guard effect." It has to do with the fact that when the 
sea gets very rough, ships slow down. You would expect less noise 
from shipping when you have a very high sea state giving you a slight 
negative correlation of the low frequency noise with sea state. Plus 
the fact that the surface itself gets very rough which gives you some 


scattering, so it may be that your propagation actually changes also. 
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Mr. Martin: I'm glad to hear that, because during this particular 
set of measurements I think we were heading back to port and only doing 
about 4 knots and just trying to hang onto the bunk. There was quite 


a gale. 


That may be the reason. I don't know. One of the problems is, 
though, it is a short data set and you have to be careful what kind 


of limits you put on the result. 


Dr. R. W. Bannister (Defence Scientific Establishment): Is there 
any set-down procedure for selecting data that is generally accepted 


within the community? 


The concern I have is that I see some New Zealand data super- 
imposed here. In that particular case, I know we excluded ships which 
we were aware of. And I guess it depends what means you use to be 


aware of ships. 


In other words, this is a very bad way of selecting things be- 


cause it depends upon the eyes you have or the ears you have. 


Is there a criterion for selecting data so that we can superimpose 


them in some rational way? 


Mr. Martin: We did exactly the same thing with the Bermuda data. 
We just extrapolated through any nearby shipping. We eliminated 
that portion that was easily identified as nearby shipping. So we 


are only dealing with the longer range noise. 


Dr. Bannister: So this is an eyeball look at the record, is it? 


Mr. Martin: Eyeball and earball. We processed the data in real 


time, so people were listening to it. 
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I think the answer is that anything that is published in the 
literature that the investigator was able to get by a bunch of editors 


is assumed to be valid. (Laughter) 


Dr. Ross: I hope the proceedings will indicate laughter. 


(Laughter) 


Ms. E. A. Christian (Naval Surface Weapons Center): Appreciative 


laughter. 


Mr. Martin: I meant it to. 


Dr. S. W. Marshall (Naval Research Laboratory): I'd like to 
respond to your query. I think any time you adopt rules of thumb for 
diddling with data, you are treading on thin ice, and I submit that 
the proper way to represent a long time series of data if you're 
interested in a number is to present the entire cumulative 
probability distribution function and let someone select whatever 


percentile he wants. 


Mr. B. M. Buck (Polar Research Laboratory, Inc.): I'm up to the 
north again. (Laughter) I don't want to belabor the obvious, but 
it's on the same question that was just posed. I always felt pretty 
comfortable in the Arctic making 1/3-octave noise measurements be- 
cause there are no ships. But it seems to me that to measure 1/3- 
octaves as a function of depth is more an exercise in propagation 


than it 2s in noise. 


It seems to me that rather than trying to view with aircraft or 
whatever means the presence of nearby ships, it seems that better 
technique would be to make your measurements with narrowband, do a 
narrowband spectrum analysis and rule out the obvious lines and 


report the general noise. 
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Dr. I. Dyer (Department of Ocean Engineering, Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology): Let's ask Dr. Hersey if there is any chance 


of doing that. 


Dr. J. B. Hersey (Office of Naval Research): I think it's sort 
of unfortunate that we are not well prepared to illustrate to you the 
dimensions of the data bank that is accumulating with these buoys that 
contain several hydrophones distributed through the water column. 

I'm going to try to get with Earl Hays before this evening and see 
whether we don't have a few of the feeble little things we have done 


in just the direction that you are talking about. 


The data bank is immense, just overwhelming, with recordings 
from which we can make measurements of the sort you are describing, 
and I expect if Roy Gaul (of LRAPP) were here, he would say he 


already had three contracts let to do that. 


But, you know, we are in this field. We're constantly in sort 
of a state of rolling with the punch. This is a punch that many 
people in this room, say like a third of us, must have been aware 
of for a long time. But the opportunity is here right now. We can 


do: this. 


I think it is part of the responsibility of this workshop to do 
just the sort of thing that Beau Buck has just called on us to do, 
and it is not just in this field. We should be thinking hard about 
other questions. What do you do about the significance of time 
series? How do you want to take time series? And a whole series 


of questions that can be prioritized in the transmission field. 


Mr. Martin: As Dr. Hersey said, we have got a data bank that 


is probably immense and overwhelming and probably very inadequate 
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at the same time. I think what you would like to do in the world is 
not only measure very narrowband statistics, as narrow as the signal 
will permit you to, but also very narrowbeam, looking in different 


directions, and very narrow time slots, short-term statistics. 


You want to do all these things. But the cost of doing them is 


overwhelming, I think. 


Dr. Dyer: Maybe the cost of not doing it is overwhelming. 


Mr. Martin: You have to be very careful what kind of experiments 
you run, because the cost is so large. But you may be able to design 
experiments that will give you enough information to use in connection 
with other measurements, like 1/3-octave, so that you might get a 


picture that will be useful to the Navy. That is my personal opinion. 


Mr. E. P. Garabed (Naval Air Development Center): It would be 
very nice if some distinguished group would make a recommendation on 
how ambient noise should be reported. Because various groups have 
various ways of eliminating bad data or ship interference data, and 
no one reports what that method is. And it is hard to interpret 
various people's data. So it would be nice if there were a standard 


format for reporting data. 


Dr. Hersey: I do hope that we will be able to display some of 
the suspended hydrophone data this evening, and I would suggest 
that, if we do, nobody say anything about what they think they see 
in this data but go quietly away to your own laboratories. If you 
can stand it not to work on this problem and have the results of 
your work influence the assessment of our understanding of the 


field, I am sorry for you. 
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You know, there are just so many exciting things in 10 continuous 
days worth of ambient noise recordings when you look at it with a 
sufficiently narrow filter that there is just no way that a scientist 


can keep his hands off it. 


Dr. Raisbeck: Following up a remark of Martin's and also several 
others that have come by here, I don't think the answer is to 
standardize the methods by which we sift the data but simply to state 
what they are in each individual case. I, for one, can see some 
conceptual validity at say 500 Hertz where we think we are measuring 
weather-induced noise and sea noise to sort out interfering shipping, 
but at 50 Hertz where the ambient noise that we think we are 
measuring is due to shipping noise, I can't even see any philosophical 
justification for saying that because a ship is close enough, then 
it is no longer part of the ambient noise that we are trying to 


measure. 


I would follow Sam's statement. Let's give the statistics. 


And let the user do with it what he will. 


Dr. Dyer: I would counter chat by saying if you gave the 
component statistics of two separate populations, you can always 
mix them later, but if you give the statistics of the complete set, 
you can't decompose. And so I would encourage whatever decomposition 


makes sense. 


Dr. A. O. Sykes (Office of Naval Research): In all of the 
measurements, we have not seen any simultaneous propagation loss 
measurements. There are a couple of reasons for studying ambient 
noise. Maybe we want to study the mechanisms. But if we are 


interested in building systems and locating them at some place in 
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the water column, it seems to me that with the ambient noise measure- 
ment, we should have a simultaneous measurement of propagation so that 


we can determine the signal-to-noise ratio as a function of the depth. 


We should do that for frequencies and for sources that are 
located over ranges that we are concerned with and frequencies that 


we are concerned with. 


Dr. Marshall: In all cases that I know of this morning wherein 
data were reported, there were transmission loss runs made for their 
own sake alone as well as for the purpose of understanding the ambient 
noise. And, indeed, it is in general the signal-to-noise ratio 
statistic that one really wants to use in system design and inter- 


pretation of performance. 


Dr. Sykes: Can we ask, where did you find the best place to 


joke: aber 


Dr. Marshall: That wasn't my assigned topic. (Laughter) 


Dr. Ross: I just want to make a comment about your Labrador 
Sea. I think you were in an area where our statistics show about 
400 to 600 fishing vessels and that you are not merchant ship 
dominated in that sea as much as you are fishing boat dominated, 
and that would explain some of this rather short-term, up-and-down 
noise since fishing vessels have a much more sporadic movement to 


them. 


Mr. Martin: I think I made that comment. Most of the fishing 
vessels, of course, are up in the Grand Banks or that area, and you 
can hear them all the time. The center of the basin was about 300 


or 400 miles away. Any time you have a small number of ships, like 
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merchants, one less ship influences the data quite a bit, as Ira will 


probably point out again today. 


Mr. C. W. Spofford (Office of Naval Research): I have one 
rather parochial comment again from the modeler's point of view on 


the question of gathering more ambient noise data. 


In the talks this morning, and a lot of other ambient noise 
data, I have rarely seen trends in ambient noise or depth dependencies 
or frequency dependencies which have not fit very well within the con- 


text of the kinds of models which we are using. 


I would like to see the measurers take into account everything 
we think the models can interpret and explain for ambient noise and 
then look for the things which are left which we don't have models 
for. I think we are in very good shape in terms of ambient noise 


modeling. 


The key questions which I think are still hanging are the ones 
of ship characteristics: the spectra of the ships, where the ships 


are, and how the ship couples in the medium. 
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Factors involved in understanding the features of ship- 
generated noise are discussed. Data are presented and 
some of the salient features are identified. 


A calculational model for ship-generated noise is pre- 
sented. The model involves area distributions of ships, 
source level distributions, deterministic transmission 
loss versus range curves, and a method for combining this 
information. Model results are compared with data. 


Historically, acousticians have been conditioned to think in a 
deterministic fashion: they attempt to establish the physics of a 
situation and derive deterministically the results of some experiment. 
One of the interesting aspects of the Munk and Zachariasen (1976), 
Dyson, et al. (1976), and Flatté and Tappert (1975) studies is that 
the random component in the sound velocity structure will force us 
to think in the future of transmission loss in terms of a probability 
density function. In the case of ambient noise, the random nature 
of the variables involved is so obvious that we have little excuse to 
think about it other than as a random process. This paper presents 
some data, statistical results derived from these data, and then a 
suggested method of interpreting the observations with respect to one 
component of the various potential sources of ambient noise — namely, 


the ship-generated component. 


Figure 1 shows a time series of ambient noise taken in the Pacific 
by Gerry Morris aboard the FLIP. Basically, four sets of single 
hydrophone data in 1/3-octave bands were taken over a period of several 


hours' duration. Average 1/3-octave spectrum levels are plotted. The 
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high noise period or "hump" in the middle of these data, which exists 


for the order of 3 hours, is the effect of the passage of a ship. 


Figure 2 is a time series of data from the Caribbean. Note that 
these data cover a period of 10 days, while the previous data covered 
a few hours. There are four separate 1/3-octave bands, each displayed 
as a time series of l-minute energy averages of these data. Within 
each time series there are several high-noise humps similar to that 
in Figure 1. To the left of each series is the distribution of these 


data from the time series. 


If we expand a section of a time series from Figure 2, we find 
a series of these humps on the order of 2 to 4 hours in duration, 
typically 2-1/2 hours, riding on a background consisting of two parts: 
very rapid fluctuations and long-term trends. To consider the analysis 
of such a time series, we must partition it into sets, called statis- 
tical sets: Background statistics and foreground statistics, classi- 
fied according to the integration used to obtain the individual data 


samples and to the time duration of the set of samples. 


The background statistics are those of the type that Ira Dyer 
has covered extensively for narrow bands, but in our 1/3-octave 
representation, we see a summation of many such bands. These narrow- 
band statistics should represent an integration that is long compared 
with the period of the acoustic signal, yet short compared with the 
period of the fade of the narrow-band signal, or, alternatively, short 
compared with the decorrelation time of the narrow-band signal. The 
duration of such a set should be short compared with a number that I 
call the set stability time, which in a sense is the decorrelation 
time of that main time series. For the time series of Figure 2, the 
stability time is on the order of 2-1/2 hours, which is probably 


indicative of the fact that the area was heavily trafficked. 
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Figure 2. CARIBBEAN NOISE DATA 
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The foreground statistics require an integration time that is 
long compared with that used for background statistics and short 
compared with the set stability time. The total time series duration 


should be long compared with the integration time. 


Figure 3 is taken from Dyer (1970) and shows that the background 
statistics (calculated in dBs) associated with a single narrow-band 
source should in theory have a standard deviation of 5.6 dB. When 
"2" of these sources are at the same strength and are subject to the 
same average transmission loss, the fluctuation level is predicted 
to decrease (for 10 sources, it is predicted at about a 1.4 dB 
standard deviation). Ina later paper Dyer extends this to include 
noise from sources of different strengths and different frequencies 
but the sources remain a stable set in the sense that the trans- 


mission from source to receiver is not intended to change. 


Figure 4 shows the power spectrum derived from the time series 
of Figure 2. The abscissa is in cycles per day. Note the energy 
peak at about 0.6 of a cycle per day, which happens to be the inertial 
period where these data were taken. The task of understanding what 
is going on involves the prediction of many things, such as the means, 
the variances, the distributions, and the power spectra. We also 
want to know the mechanisms that are producing such a distribution 


of energy. 


Let us focus on the section of the power spectra above one cycle 
per day. As mentioned before, the decorrelation time of the time 
series is on the order of 2-1/2 hours or 0.1 days. Its reciprocal 
is a measure of the maximum frequency for which significant energy 


appears within this power spectrum. 


Now, the area under the power spectra curves is the variance, 


as plotted in Figure 5. The time series of Figure 2 corresponds to 
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data taken near critical depth, about 4400 meters. Axis depth is 
about 1100 meters, and the bottom is at about 4900 meters. The depth 
effect is rather strong where the variance is highest, near critical 
depth and the axis. These observations seem to be consistent with 


the observations of Marshall and others. 


How do we interpret such data and explain the observed means, 
variances, and other statistics? One of the assumptions we make — 
perhaps erroneously — is that a major factor in the generation of 


noise is surface shipping. 


Figure 6 shows two examples of ship distributions which might be 
encountered in an ocean area radius of 450 miles. In one, the overall 
ship density is about 0.1 of a ship per degree square, while in the 


other it is about 0.5 of a ship per degree square. 


To investigate the relation between shipping and ambient noise, 
we perform aircraft surveys of surface traffic as part of the field 
experiment. We use radar or visual methods to obtain position, 
course, speed of ships; if we are lucky, we get their size and even 
their identification. We then attempt to relate these observations 
to the ambient noise data. We have no good measure of the source 
level of each ship, however. Even if we did know the source levels 
and the coupling mechanisms to the ocean, and were able to relate 
them to the noise level at one time, we would have only one point on 
a ourve which is varying with time. We need the statistics of the 
noise for a long period of time. Hence, this represents an attempt 
to solve deterministically a problem that is essentially statistical. 
Therefore, we will treat the problem in its parts, namely, in the 
statistics of source level and the statistics of ship distributions. 
From this we should be able to remove from the observed data those 


components which result from the ship distribution. 
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Now, consider Equation (1), the most simple-minded ambient noise 


model shown during this conference: 


N 
t = ae, Se (1) 
sal y 3 
where 
T= Tir) = f T(R) 6(R. - R) GR. 
J 5 J 


The intensity, I, at the receiving point is an incoherent sum of 
independent signals from a set of N ships. He is the energy trans- 
mission from source to receiver, and = is the source intensity of 

the ja ship. Assume further that the transmission loss is a function 
of range only, and not a function of azimuth. Although we know this 
to be unrealistic, nevertheless, it is not a bad approximation. 

Hence, a is the value of the transmission curve T at the radial 


.th ; 
position of the j ship, a 


The problem then is to predict the statistics of the received 
intensity: its expectation, distribution and, ultimately, its power 
spectrum. These will be derived from the statistics of the two 


variables, and Si which are to be treated as random variables. 


We know from statistics that the expectation value of the product 
of random variables is given by the product of the expectation values 
plus the statistical cross-correlation function between these vari- 


ables times their individual standard deviations: 


E(I) = N (em E(S) + ore on as). (D) 


An additional assumption for this part of the derivation is that the 


correlation between the position relative to the receiving site and 
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the source level is assumed to be zero. This may not be the case in 


all observations. Equation (2) then becomes: 


Eh) =o NED) ees) (3) 


Now the average value in any situation of the transmission from 


source to receiver is given by 


= il 1 
DT Paes + xf rim ot, - R) aR 


(4) 
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Allowing the number of ships to get very large, we obtain the expec- 
tation value of the transmission curve, that is, the integral over 
all ranges of the product of the transmission and the probability 


density in range, p(r) of the ships: 


Lim T = E(T), (5) 
n+ 
with 
E(2) i= fre p(R) dR. (6) 


Therefore, the expectation value of the local received intensity is 


given by 
E(I) = N E(S) E(T) = N xs) f HUGS) TeMGsy)) Vols (7) 


Similarly, the variance of the intensity can be calculated as: 


Var(I) = n[o,? + | var (T) (8) 
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where 


2 
Var(T) = up 1 (R) p(R) dr - | few p(R) an] P (9) 


To apply these equations, we can construct models of transmission 

and of surface ship density which correspond to an experimental 
situation, and obtain an estimate of the variance of the transmission 
(Equation 9). This is then combined with data for the variance and 
mean value of source levels to yield the variance of the intensity 
(Equation 8). Notice that we require only the statistics of source 
level over the ensemble of ships, rather than the specific value for 


any given ship. 


To illustrate the approach, we have run such a model on a Monte 
Carlo basis — using ship densities of 0.1 ships per degree square 
(as in Figure 6) and the simple empirical transmission curve shown 
in Figure 7. The result is a modeled time series of ambient noise 


and a distribution of levels given in Figure 8. 


Such examples do not relate too closely at this time to the 
observed data, indicating perhaps that our distribution of ships is 
wrong, but also perhaps that by removing these components from these 
observed data we can then have a means of investigating the non-ship- 


generated statistics in the foreground data. 
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A recent experience in attempting to measure the vertical 
directionality of noise is recounted with the emphasis on 
several instrumentation pitfalls. Specific problem areas 
included angular sampling, frequency filtering, data 
quantization, and common-mode noise. The last problem 

was the most severe, making data interpretation quite dif- 
ficult. The filtering problems limited the estimate of 
noise level to only the high noise directions. Neverthe- 
less, an estimate of the noise directionality at low fre- 
quencies was obtained as a function of receiver depth for 

a deep-water site in the Northeastern Pacific. The results 
are consistent with energy arriving via sound-channel paths 
from distant shipping. 


INTRODUCTION 


This paper addresses primarily the problems associated with a 
recent attempt to measure vertical noise directionality, and 
secondarily the results of that measurement attempt. The measure- 
ments were made using FLIP in the Northeastern Pacific. Figure 1l 
illustrates the sound-speed profile at FLIP's location, and the 
positions of the 500-meter, 20-element measurement array. These 
positions were occupied twice, in the time sequences indicated in 
Figures 2 and 3. Additional noise "events" such as nearby ships and 
biologics are indicated as well. Note that the array positions span 
depths from the sound-channel axis to 500 meters below the critical 


depth of 4380 meters. The C and E designators identify actual data 


sets analyzed. 
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Figure 3. LOCAL SHIP TRAFFIC NEAR FLIP DURING 
8-9 SEPTEMBER 1973 NOISE PERIOD. 
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INSTRUMENTATION 


The ability to interpret the measurements was severely limited 
by the characteristics of the instrumentation system. Specific 


problems encountered were associated with: 


e Angular sampling 
@ Frequency filtering 
@® Data quantization 


@ cCommon-mode noise. 


Figures 4, 5 and 6 illustrate the response of the 128, 1.5- 
degree spaced, preformed beams to a horizontally arriving signal at 
frequencies of 23, 36, and 100 Hz, respectively. The beams were formed 
without shading, and since the array elements were equispaced, the 
sin x/x pattern is obtained. At 23 Hz (Figure 4), this pattern is 
fairly adequately sampled by the selected beams. At 36 Hz (Figure 5), 
they are somewhat undersampled, and by 100 Hz (Figure 6), they are 
undersampled to the extent that the near-horizontal beams are steered 
to the nulls in the sin x/x pattern. At 100 Hz, the array is under- 
populated, resulting in grating lobes at + 30 degrees from the horizon- 
tal direction (90 degrees in the figures). These beam responses play 
an important role in interpreting the measured data, especially at 


100 Hz, as described subsequently. 


To obtain data at prescribed frequencies, the basic time series 
of broadband (digitized at 1 kHz) time-multiplexed beamformer output 


was multiplied by sine and cosine functions of the center passband 
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and the resulting spectra averaged with a three-point weight, simulating 
Hamming shading on the basic time series. The resulting sidelobes in 
frequency are down 25 dB, as shown for the 23 Hz passband spectrum in 
Figure 7. This still leaves the possibility for out-of-band noise con- 
taminating the filter output since the total noise band is 500 Hz and 
the passband is 0.8 Hz. This factor must be considered in the sub- 


sequent data interpretation. 


The next data problem was encountered during an attempt to con- 
struct noise-power histograms. Figure 8a illustrates the type of 
histogram obtained initially. Because the original 1000-point data 
set was reduced to a single data point at each frequency of interest, 
there was a total of only 300 such points for each histogram (corres- 
ponding to 10 minutes of data). The combination of quantization errors 
and the logarithmic tabulation base resulted in some level-bins having 
no possibility of being occupied. Basically, the level quantization 
was taxing the available level accuracy, resulting in "noisy" histo- 
grams like Figure 8a. This problem was corrected (Figure 8b) by 
weighting the points and interpolating over the empty bins. These 
corrected histograms were used to compute the mean power shown in 


subsequent figures. 


Figure 9 displays noise power as a function of steered angle for 
the three frequency bands of 23, 36 and 100 Hz. While at first these 
data appear to show highly directional noise, peaked toward the hori- 
zontal, closer inspection showed that they were contaminated by 
common-mode noise: a broadband noise with the same phase at each 
element so that it appears as a horizontally arriving signal. In 
fact, these noise patterns, especially at the two lower frequencies, 
are quite similar to the beam-response patterns shown in Figures 4, 


5, and 6 for a horizontal signal. 
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Fortunately, all of the 100-Hz beams steered just off the horizon- 
tal had nulls in the horizontal (see Figure 6) so that only the horizon- 
tal beam (90 degrees) should be contaminated. This is more apparent at 
the shallower receiver depth of 3781 meters (Figure 10). The high 
noise plateaus are essentially independent of frequency. Still shallower, 
the plateau at the lower frequencies continues to grow and is quite 
discernible (Figures 11 and 12). At 100 Hz, however, the wider plateau 
overlaps with its images from the grating lobes. Returning to the deep 
receiver on the first day (Figure 13), the splitting is apparent. It 
should be remembered that the out-of-band noise associated with the band- 
pass filter characteristics makes it impossible to infer the attributes 


of the low-noise directions near the vertical. 


Figures 14 through 19 represent the second day's measurements for 
a denser set of depths. Again, broadening of the noise is apparent in 
shifting from 100 Hz for deep receivers (Figures 14, 15, and 16) to the 
lower frequencies for the shallow receivers (Figures 17, 18, and 19). 
There are some differences between the results on these two days. 
Notice the more rounded peak at 23 Hz on the second day versus the 
squarer peak on the first (Figure 12). On the second day, a freighter 


nearby may have influenced the noise. 


Figure 20 illustrates the response of the system to narrowband 
signals rather than broadband noise. There is sufficient signal-to- 
noise in this case that out-of-band noise is not a problem. When the 
filter sidelobes are not important, the beamformer has a much greater 


dynamic range. 
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RESULTS 


Figure 21 presents the final interpretation of noise direction- 
ality as a function of depth (assuming no significant frequency 
dependence). The basic technique was to start with the 100 Hertz 
deep data and, moving shallower, correlate the noise shoulders 
with the 36 Hertz data. Still shallower, the 36 and 23 Hertz data 
were correlated to continue the trends. The out-of-band noise 
associated with the filter characteristics prevented estimates of 


the noise in the steeper "indeterminate" areas. 


These data show a basic increase in noise level and broadening 
in aperture corresponding to the broader aperture available to long- 
range paths. For the two deepest receivers, these curves are some- 


what tentative since they are pressing the resolution of the system. 
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DISCUSSION 


Dr. John Hanna (Office of Naval Research): What exactly is the 


common mode noise and where does it originate? 


Dr. Anderson: I wish we could say what it is. It apparently is 
a broadband noise that was introduced on all channels coherently, and 
it is associated with the interface between the array electronics and 
the beamformer electronics. It has an analog interface between the 


two. 


On board FLIP there must have been some noise picked up in that 
region, and it seemed to have a fairly uniform spectrum. If you look 
at the levels of noise that appear at the three frequencies they are 
within a couple of dB of the same level. If you look at the peak of 
those responses and correct it for the pre-processing filters, the 
signal-conditioning filters that are ahead of the beamformer, there seems 


to be just broadband noise arriving in phase on all elements. 


Dr. Gordon Raisbeck (Arthur D. Little, Inc.): We did some 
analysis of ambient noise measurements made with an ITASS array and 
found the same phenomenon. There is no way to make a uniform, consis- 
tent graphical presentation of the average noise level on each beam 
without having the broadside beam stick out like a sore thumb. No 
matter how often you calibrate and recalibrate that, there is always 
a residual amount of energy which seems to be several times as great 


in linear units than the energy in the adjacent beams. 


Mr. R. L. Martin (New London Laboratory, Naval Underwater Systems 
Center): Is there no way of getting rid of that type of energy 


adaptively by using an adaptive process? 


Dr. Anderson: We looked at the possibility of doing that. We 


gave it up because we found that if we looked at all the data we had, 
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the level did vary. It seemed there would be a little bit of change 
from frequency to frequency, from data sample to data sample, and as 
a result we were afraid that by trying to take it out we would be 
adding more of an artifact than by leaving it in. We had no baseline 


reference to say how much it really was. 


Dr. A. O. Sykes (Office of Naval Research): Was the ship's fre- 


quency 60 Hz? 
Dr. Anderson: Yes, 60 Hertz. 


Dr. Sykes: In some of the early experiments with fitted arrays 


we had that problem. We gave up and we used DC and it went away. 


Dr. Anderson: It could very well be associated with the generator. 
None of these, however, were 60 Hertz lines. We didn't have any strong 
60 Hertz itself. But any ship's generator is pretty noisy and has a 


lot of broadband noise associated with it. It could very well be that. 


The problem is we didn't recognize this until after the fact, 
because it doesn't appear on a single channel. It's only when you put 
the array gain on it that you see it show up. It was only at the very 


low noise conditions that it showed up. 
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ABSTRACT 


Often the most convenient tool with which to measure the azimuthal distribution 
of underwater noise is a horizontal linear array. Unfortunately, a linear array cannot dis- 
tinguish right from left, and measurements made with it are ambiguous. The ambiguities 
can be reduced by making measurements with the array pointed in two or more direc- 
tions. The choice of number and alignment of array directions and of method of reduc- 
ing the data depends on the criteria for weighting errors, which in turn depends on the 
use to be made of the results. No one scheme is optimal for all applications. The merits 
and weaknesses of several which have been used are compared. 


INTRODUCTION 


In surveillance and many other practical detection problems, phenomena are differentiated a priori 
into interesting events, which we may call targets, and uninteresting events, which we may call noise and 
interference. The technical interest in the detection problem comes from the fact that the information 
available to the decision maker only partly specifies the type of event. Given only incomplete informa- 
tion, we must judge as reliably as we can whether the event was a target or not. 


It often happens that most of the packets of information, which we shall call signals, that we re- 
ceive about target events share a common characteristic which is absent from the signals from nontarget 
events. One effective detection tool is to sort or match signals according to the presence of absence of 
such characteristics. To apply this technique, we must know something about the characteristics of sig- 
nals from target events and from nontarget events. It is not sufficient to have information on particular 
signals: we must have some information about the range and distributions of all possible signals, and 
direct our attention to those characteristics which effectively discriminate between targets and nontargets. 


No ship or submarine can operate at sea without converting some of its mechanical energy into 
low-frequency acoustic energy. Furthermore, acoustic energy is propagated long distances in the ocean 
with only moderate loss. Therefore, the unavoidable acoustic emissions from ships and submarines can 
be measured far away. Unfortunately, the ocean is quite noisy. Therefore, the primary problem in pas- 
sive acoustic submarine detection and classification is not one of making a sufficiently sensitive acoustic 
measuring instrument, but rather one of distinguishing an amply loud acoustic signal from a submarine 
from the even louder ambient noises and interference. 


One of the ways in which signals are distinguished from noise is by their spatial distribution. Under 
most conditions, most of the acoustic energy from a target will arrive at a receiver along either one or 
only a few propagation paths, presenting wavefronts at the receiver which are locally nearly plane. 
ambient noise, on the other hand, has a vastly different spatial distribution. If the acoustic energy at 
the receiver is represented as the sum of incoming plane waves (and with some restrictions of little 


*This paper is based on a presentation of the same title delivered at the LRAPP Review of Mid-Water Acoustic Measurement 
Systems at the Woods Hole Oceanographic Institution on 7 June 1974. 
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practical significance this is always possible), many or even a continuum of, arrival directions will be re- 
quired to account for most of the ambient noise energy. Thus discrimination between targets and non- 
targets on the basis of spatial distribution of the arriving signal is practical and useful. 


Such discrimination is performed in many passive sonar systems by the use of directional arrays and 
beam-formers. 


To make full use of the power of directional discrimination, one must know the directional distri- 
bution of ambient noise. This knowledge can be acquired by cut-and-try—i.e., by trying out various 
beam forming methods to see which gives the greatest enhancement of the signal-to-noise ratio—or by 
controlled experiments to measure particular qualities of ambient noise directionality which we know, a 
priori, are significant. Neither method is indisputably superior to the other, and both are being used at 
present. 


A significant amount of effort is being expended to measure ambient noise directionality in the 
deep ocean with horizontal linear arrays. Characteristically, all of the measurements fall far short of tell- 
ing all about ambient noise directionality that an analyst might think it reasonable to ask. Some com- 
promise between simplicity and completeness of measurement is needed. This paper is a tutorial analysis 
of some of the mathematics of directionality measurement with linear arrays, and is intended to help 
the reader answer the following questions: 


@ How can one make requests for ambient noise directionality data which are both useful and easy 
to fulfill? 


@ How can one design better ambient noise directionality measurement techniques, analyses, and 
model validations? 


@ How can one make more effective use of existing ambient noise directionality data and results? 


SCOPE 


All of my experience is limited to the use of linear arrays of omnidirectional receivers at low fre- 
quencies (in the range from 10 to 300 Hz), and so will be this discussion. This band of frequencies is 
of great practical interest in surveillance. It includes the frequencies where surface shipping guarantees 
that noise from this source will be highly anisotropic. To gain useful information about directionality, 
we must make coherent measurements with sensors spaced many wavelengths apart. At these frequen- 
cies, spacings of a few hundred feet are required; spacings of several thousand feet are preferable, if pos- 
sible. A rigid multidimensional structure of this size is almost unthinkable as a deployable measurement 
tool for occasional use, but a flexible linear array straightened by static force or dynamic tension is 
quite practical. 


For the purpose of this discussion, elevation angle will be ignored, and all sound will be treated as 
though it arrived approximately horizontally. (Some of the consequences of this assumption are dis- 
cussed in Ref. 1.) The assumption is without general validity; however, it simplifies the specific points I 
have to make without detracting from their validity. The receiving elements need not be omnidirec- 
tional (in fact, in the seismic array they are not),2 but this generalization will not be considered, nor 
will the effect of side lobes and of the finite width and non-ideal shape of main beams. Methods for 
handling these departures from the ideal are well-known, and will not be discussed further here. 


1g. Raisbeck, D. Sullivan, and G. Miller, Ambient Noise Directionality in the EASTLANT II Exercise Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., ADL Report No. 4630274 (Feb. 1974) | 
R. Gardner and W. H. Luehrmann, EASTLANT II Project Clear Preliminary Report Seismic Engineering Com- 


pany, Houston, Texas 77027, (3 Jan. 1973) 
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In this discussion I make various ad hoc assumptions about a priori statistics, measurement errors, 
etc. to produce tractable illustrative examples, but these assumptions should not be construed as being 
my opinions of the behavior of actual signals and noise. 


One implicit assumption is that the distribution of noise intensity in azimuth is stationary, and 
especially, that its expected value is independent of when the measurement is made. While this may be 
nearly true over a short time interval, it is certainly not true for longer periods. Inasmuch as directional- 
ity measurements with linear arrays normally must be sequential, attempts to improve ultimate results by 
increasing the number of measurements inevitably extend the observation period and increasingly violate 
the implicit stationarity assumption. The consequences of this dilemma will not be explored. 


AMBIGUITY IN A LINEAR ARRAY 
Observations with a Single Array Heading 


Suppose we have a linear horizontal array of omnidirection sensors and two plane waves with the 
same wave shape arriving from horizontal directions of different azimuths. If the two azimuths are 
equally spaced in opposite senses from the axis of the array, the signals received at the receiving ele- 
ments will be identical. Given only the sensor outputs, there is no signal processing whatsoever that 
would distinguish one of these plane waves from the other. 


Suppose that the signals from the sensors are combined in a beam former which produces a narrow 
main lobe beam response and low side lobes. Inevitably, the total array response pattern is symmetric 
with respect to the axis of the array. Therefore, for any steering angle other than end fire, each main 
beam will have a twin symmetrically displaced to the opposite side of the axis. 


Suppose we are given a stationary two-dimensional sound intensity field where the sound intensity 
received in any direction characterized by the angle 6 is J(@) (Fig. 1). Suppose, furthermore, that this 
field is examined with a linear array having a beam former which produces (symmetrically paired) beams 
of negligible width with negligible side lobes. What is actually measured with such an instrument? 


The easiest way to answer that question is to divide the function /(#), representing the field, into a 
symmetric and an antisymmetric component. Let us define the symmetric part (Fig. 2). 


SYMMETRY 
REFERENCE 
AXIS 


Fig. 1. Example of a two-dimensional angular 


Mienaityidizts bution) Fig. 2. The symmetric part /,(0) of 1(0) 
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Fig. 3. The anti-symmetric part /,(9) of 1(0). 
Zero has been displaced outward to the dashed 
circle to avoid plotting negative values. 


1(6) + I(- 6 
1,(0) = Hee” (1) 
and the anti-symmetric part (Fig. 3). 
(6) - I(- 0 
1,(0)= “= (2) 
Obviously, the function J(@) is the sum of its anti-symmetric and symmetric part: 
1(0) = 1,(8) + Ig(0). (3) 


Inasmuch as we shall be considering linear space processors, it will be worthwhile to expand the in- 
tensity distribution, J(@), over an orthogonal basis. Inasmuch as /(@) is a periodic function of 6 with 
period 27, the natural expansion is in a Fourier series: 


29 
Saat 


(0) = 2 


se (a, cosn6 + b, sinn@). (4) 
n=1 


In terms of the Fourier coefficients, the symmetric and anti-symmetric part are, respectively, 


a co 
0 
LO) == >. an cos nd (5) 
n=1 
and 
Te (@)i= ay b, sin né. (6) 
n=1 


With this dissection it is easy to see that the linear array responds only to the symmetric part of the 
field, [,(@), and is totally insensitive to the anti-symmetric portion of the field, I,(9), where 6 is the 
angle measured wi. respect to the axis of the array. 
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Fig. 4. 1(8) and two mutually perpendicular 
reference lines 
Two Perpendicular Headings 
Suppose we take the same intensity field, /(9), and measure it twice with a linear array, once with 
the array pointed North/South and once with the array pointed East/West (or any arbitrary pair of per- 
pendicular headings) (See Fig. 4). We can dissect field J(@) exactly as before into two components, I, 
and I,, which are, respectively, symmetric and anti-symmetric with respect to the North/South axis. 


(0) =1,(8) + 1,(8). (7) 


Now we can take both of these components and dissect each one of them into two components 
with respect to the second (East/West) axis, thus: 


1,(8) = Ing(0) + Iyq(9) 
I, (8) = Igs(9) + Iqq (8). (8) 
Because of the perpendicularity of the two measurement axes, the two components J,, and I,, both 
retain their symmetry with respect to the North/South axis, and the two components J,, and J,, both 
retain their anti-symmetry with respect to the North/South axis. We have thus dissected the field into 
four components, i.e., 


1(8) = I,5(9) + Igg(8) + Iqg(9) + Lag (4) (9) 


such that each of the four components is either symmetric or anti-symmetric with respect to each of 
the measurement axes. 


Now, when we place the array parallel to the North/South axis, we measure 
M, (0) = 1,,(9) + I,g(9)- (10) 
Similarly, when we place the array in an East/West orientation, we measure 


M,(0) = Ing) + Ig (9). (11) 
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We can combine these measurements to get 
M, (9) + M,(@) = 2I,,(8) + Ixq(9) + Igs(8). (12) 
If we could find the doubly symmetric component, I,,, we could find the value of 
M, (8) + M,(8) - 1,,(0) = 1,,(0) + T (0) 44,,(8)- (13) 


In fact, the value of the doubly symmetric component, J,,, is implicit in either of the sets of measure- 
ments, M, or Mo, thus: 


4I,,(0) = 2M, (0) + 2M, (1 - 6) = 2M,(0) + 2M,(- 0) 
= M, (0) + M, (1 - 0) +My(9) + My(- 9). (14) 


Equation (13) is the closest we can ever come to a reconstruction of the original intensity field, 
1(8), since, as shown in Eqs. (10) and (11), neither measurement set M, (8) or M,(8) contains any in- 
formation whatsoever about the doubly anti-symmetric component, I,,. This missing term represents an 
irreduceable bias in any estimate of field J(@) reconstructed from these measurements. Any claim to do 
better without additional information is an exaggeration, for the characteristics of the component J,, are 
totally unrelated to the data, either deterministically or statistically. 


Six Equally Spaced Headings 
The same technique can be carried out with any number of equally spaced array headings, but 


symmetry and anti-symmetry arguments are not very helpful. It is easier to revert to the formulation in 
Fourier components of Eq. (4). Let us suppose that the array headings with respect to an arbitrary 


reference direction are 0, 7/6, 27/6, ..., mm/6, where m takes on the values 0-5, inclusive. Then we may 
set 
T 
06=¢o+ fa: . (15) 


where @ is the angle with respect to the original reference system and ¢ is the angle with respect to the 
array axis. With this substitution, we can rewrite I(@) as 


a oe 
(0) = io + ye [én cos n@ cos a -a, sin n@ sin ae 
n=1 
+ b, cos n®@ sin ae + b, sin nd cos ve | (16) 
The array oriented in the direction m7/6 measures 
9% = mnt _ mnt 
Mn (8) = — + dL, cos nd (ay cos 6 au a} in) (17) 


When n is a multiple of 6, sin mn7/6 is identically zero, and the term containing b, vanishes identically, 
regardless of the value of m which characterizes the steering angle. 


Using the methods described in Appendix A of Ref. 1, we can reconstruct from the measurements 
the following function (the hat or circumflex ~ signifying an estimating function): 
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1(0) = - +a, cos6 + b, sin 8 +a, cos 20 + by, sin 20 
+a, cos 30 + bg sin 30 +a, cos 40 + b, sin 40 
+a, cos 50 + by sin 50 +a, cos 66 + 0 
+a, cos 70 + b, sin 70 +... (18) 
The estimator is the precise analog, under sixfold symmetry conditions, of expression (13) with the last 
form of expression (14) substituted. This function has all of the terms of the Fourier expansion of A(9) 


except that it lacks the terms in sine of n@ whenever n is a multiple of 6. The difference between I and 
Tis 


1(0) - 1(8) = bg sin (60) + by y sin (120) + by, sin (180) + .... (19) 


This error represents an irreduceable bias. It is irreduceable for the same reason as before, i.e., as shown 
in Eq. (17), all six of measurement sets Mo, M,, Mo, M3, M,, and M, are entirely independent of the 
values of the coefficients bg, bio etc. 


ESTIMATION TO MINIMIZE ERROR 
Error Criteria 
For simplicity, suppose the quantity we are trying to measure has a true value X. Suppose that 
the variable that we observe is not quantity X, but another quantity, Y, which is a function of X. Our 
measurement is then a measurement of Y with, possibly, some measurement error or noise, i.e., 
measurement = Y + noise = f(X) + noise. (20) 
Out of measurement Y we try to extract and estimate X which in some sense matches the true value X. 
One criterion which we may invoke is to minimize the bias in the estimate. The bias is defined as 
the average value of the difference between the estimate and the true value, supposing that repeated 
measurements are made keeping the true value X constant, i.e., minimize 


bias = E{X - X}. (21) 


Only rarely does minimization of the bias unambiguously define a processor. Whether it does or not, it 
is a legitimate criterion of merit. 


A much more common criterion is to minimize the mean-square error between the true value of X 
and the estimated X, measured in the metric of the source X, i.e., minimize 


mean-square error (in source space) = E{(X - X)?}. (22) 


Another commonly invoked criterion is to choose the estimate which minimizes the mean-square devia- 
tion between the actual observations (Y + noise) and what noise- and error-free observations Y would 
have been, measured in the metric of the observations Y, i.e., minimize 


mean-square error (in observation space) = E{[f(X) - (Y + noise)] 7}. (23) 


These two are often confused, and each is called “minimizing the mean-square error.” The confusion 
arises because often the quantity Y = f(X) which is observed is the same or nearly the same as X. How- 


ever, in our case, they are quite different. The quantity we are trying to measure is distribution 1(0), 
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Fig. 5. Relations among array headings, assumed reference 
direction, and an arbitrary direction vector 


and the quantity we can observe is the part, J,(9), which is symmetric with respect to the array axis. 
Under these circumstances expressions (22) and (23) are quite different, and the signal processor which 
minimizes one cannot be expected to minimize the other. 


In many cases, the bias (Eq. 21) can be reduced to zero or to a provable irreduceable minimum 
without exhausing all the degrees of freedom available in the estimation process. Under such a circum- 
stance, we may have a constrained criterion of error, such as minimize the mean-square error (Eq. 22) 
subject to the constraint that the bias (Eq. 21) is zero or at the irreduceable minimum. Another type of 
constraint which is relevant to the measurement of the intrinsically positive noise intensity distribution, 
1(@), is to require that estimator J(@) be greater than or equal to zero for all values of @, for as shown in 
Ref. 1, the irreduceable-bias minimum-mean-square-error estimator based on real observations may have 
negative values. 


Measurements Made with Two Arbitrary Array Headings 


Let us suppose, as in Fig. 5, that we measure an arbitrary intensity field, 1(@), twice with linear 
arrays. For convenience, the reference array for angular measurement is chosen halfway between the 
two array headings, the true azimuth is represented by 0, and the directions of the two array headings 
are, respectively, + ¢ and - ¢. This results in the angular relationships shown in Fig. 5. If the true field 
is given in Eq. (4), then the fields observed are those given in Eq. (25) 


c 


ers + Zc, cosn (8+) (24) 
and 

po 

I"= > +2, cos (6 - 9), (25) 
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where the single prime indicates observations with respect to the first array heading and the double 

prime indicates observations with respect to the second array heading. For the time being we shall con- 
sider only the Fourier components of order n, for if we can determine each Fourier coefficient separately 
we can determine the function which they collectively represent, and’ vice versa. Let us call the meas- 
ured values c and d, where: 


C=C ty 
OS Ok or lore (26) 


where c,, and d, are true values and n, and n, are noises or measurement errors. For convenience, we 
shall assume that n, and no are mutually independent Gaussian variables with zero mean and variance 


(a9)?. 


The components of order n of the true field are characterized by the two coefficients, a, and b,. 
If a priori estimates of the distributions of these coefficients are needed, we will assume that the nth 
order component of the field has the form 


a, cos nO + b, sinn@ =A cos (n6 - 5), (27) 
where A has a Raleigh distribution with variance 20? and 6 is uniformly distributed from zero to 27 and 
independent of A. This seemingly capricious choice of distributions has the quality of making a, and b, 
independent Gaussian variables with zero mean and a common variance on relative to an angular coordi- 


nate system with any reference direction whatsoever. 


It is easy to work out the deterministic relationships among these nth order coefficients, as follows: 


Cy =a, cosn®g - b, sin nd (28) 
d, =a, cosng +b, sinnd (29) 
c, +d, 
On ~ 2 cos nod se) 
—Cy aE d, 
On 2sinngd ~ ) 


Noise-Free Measurements 


Suppose that noises n, and No (Eq. (26)) are identically zero, i.e., that the measurements of the 
observed field are exact. Then Equations (30) and (31) can be used to generate the following estimates: 


'eGeatts CtiG is 

5 2 cos nd on (32) 
and 

~ -ctd 

Rete 3 

g 2 sin nd On (33) 


These estimates are exact and free from any error or bias. 
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Minimum Bias Estimate 


Suppose that noise terms n, and nz are not identically zero, but nevertheless we attempt to mini- 
mize the biases 


E{@ -a} (34) 
and 
E{b - b}. (35) 


In this case, we use Eqs. (30) and (31) again to form the estimates 


ct+d My +N 
Ee cos no ~ 9n™ 2 cos nod (36) 
and 
Re -cet+d ~ny, + No 
= —— = 22 Se ee 
S 2 sin ng rt 2 sin nd (7) 


It is easy to show that the biases (Eqs. (34) and (35)) are both identically zero. The mean-square errors 
in the estimate are 


: % 
LOM CRE) ep (38) 
re 2 cos? no 
and 
, 03 
E{(b - b,,)?} = d (39) 
2 sin? nod 


This procedure only works if neither cos né nor sin n@ is zero. In the event that one of these fac- 
tors is zero, one of the estimated components is undetermined. This, however, is not the worst: If one 
of those factors is nearly zero, the estimation process can be carried out as in Eqs. (36) and (37), but 
one of the errors (Equation (38) or (39)) is necessarily extremely large. 


Minimum Mean-Square Error Estimate 


The estimate leading to a minimum mean-square error is more subtle. We resort to a general 
theorem that when the a priori distributions of the signals (a, and 6,,) and noises (n, and n,) are 
Gaussian, the processor leading to the minimum mean-square error estimate is a linear processor (Ref. 3, 
pp. 286 ff, pp. 335 ff). With that fact, we can write an expression for the mean-square error, differenti- 
ate with respect to the linear coefficients, and determine that the estimators are the following: 


Harry L. Van Trees, Detection, Estimation and Modulation Theory, Part I. Detection, Estimation and Linear Modulation 
Theory, (Wiley, New York, 1968). 
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2 2 
cad 20; cos“ ng 


eee ee 
2 cos no 202 cos? ng + ue 
05 
=a, (1 - ————————— (40) 
202 cos2 ng + o3 
and 
i eed 20? sin? no 
2 sin ng 24 sin? nd + 03 
2 
99 
2195 (Ss = |] (41) 
20? sin? ng + 03 
The mean-square errors are 
03 
TMG Ge ene ae (42) 
o 
2 
2 cos” ng + =e 
oF 
and 
. 03 
E{(b - b)?} = ie (43) 
o 
2 sin? nod + ne 
oF 


It is easy to see that these are in fact smaller than the quantities in Eqs. (38) and (39), respectively. 
This improvement is achieved, however, only at the expense of introducing biases, in general zonzero: 


-o2 
a 2 
OREO ACES OSE ee (44) 
20? cos? not 03 
and 
2 - 03 
TAO Oe Oe (45) 
20? sin? not on 


It is interesting to see what happens in this case if cosine of n@ approaches zero. Looking at Eq. 
40, we see that the estimator approaches zero independent of the data. Looking at Eq. 42, we see that 
7) . . . . 
the mean-square error approaches 07, independent of Oo: The bias, given in Eq. 44, approaches - a,,. 
The optimum processing according to this error criterion in effect ignores the measurement and gives 
back the a priori estimate. 
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Minimum-Bias Estimate with the Least Mean-Square Error 

In the present example of two measurements made with two array headings, specifying minimum 
bias fully determines the processor. When more observations are made, there are many possible mini- 
mum-bias estimates, and we can further specify the one with the least mean-square error. That is the 
approach adopted in Ref. 1, and the estimator is the analog of Eq. (13). Reference 1 proves that the 


estimator given has minimum biases, and only claims, without proof, that among minimum bias estima- 
tors it has the least-square error. 


Estimate Giving Best Mean-Square Fit to the Measured Values 


Rather than to minimize each component of the error separately, let us attempt to minimize the 
sum of the squares, by choosing estimate a and b which minimizes 


E{[c - (d cos no - 6 sin no)]2 + [d - (@cos nod + 6 sin no)]2}. (46) 
This is the criterion adopted in Ref. 4. 


The minimum is achieved if 


memes Cuted 

*” 2 cos nd G0 
and 

a -ct+d 

Pai oannne (@e) 


provided that neither cos n@ nor sin n@ equals zero. Furthermore, the error as defined in Kq. (46) is 
identically zero. If either cos n¢ or sin n@ is zero, then one or the other of the two estimates is inde- 
terminate, and the error is finite and is equal to 203: 


This example can be used to illustrate a real danger in this error criterion. The same danger is 
illustrated by an old anecdote about a light sleeper who had a clock which chimed the hours. On many 
occasions he woke up during the night hearing the clock chiming. On looking at his watch, he observed 
that the hour was invariably one hour later than the number of chimes he counted. From this he in- 
ferred that the first chime served to wake him from his slumbers, but faded before he was consciously 
aware of it. He also formed the further inference that if he woke up suddenly during the night and 
heard nothing, the hour was 1:00 a.m. Although this estimate fits the observation perfectly, there is a 
danger that the estimate may fail to be related to the true value in any causal sense. The same is true 
of one of the estimators of Eqs. (47) and (48) if one of the factors cosine n¢ or sine n@ is nearly zero. 
This form of processing generates a very large and spurious value for one or the other of the terms a or 
6 in such a way that the observations fit the estimate perfectly, but reference to Eqs. (38) and (39) shows 
that the estimator diverges from the true value of the quantity which it purports to estimate. 


In homelier words, ‘“‘the observations fit the estimate’’ and ‘“‘the estimate fits the true value’”’ are not 
necessarily equivalent statements, and, as just seen, it is possible for the observations to fit the estimate 
perfectly while the estimate fits the true value extremely badly. We try to avoid such a pathologic situa- 
tion, but in measuring the intensity distribution, J(@), with a linear array it cannot be avoided completely. 
No matter what observation angles are chosen, there are always some values of n for which cos n@ and 


4p, M. Wilson, Directional Noise Measurements with Line Arrays Admiralty Research Laboratory, Teddington, 
England (June 1973). 
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sin n@ are very small. Using more than two sets of observations ameliorates the problem, but cannot 
eliminate it completely. 


A Constrained Estimate 


The minimum-bias estimator having the least mean-square error of Ref. 1 is actually the zero-bias 
estimator of expression 18. Unfortunately, expression 18 may be negative for some values of 6. One 
way to relieve the implausibility of the resulting solution is to add an arbitrary function of the form of 
Kg. (19), but with coefficients bg, 619, etc., chosen to minimize the negative excursions of the estimator. 
This is done in Ref. 1. Wagstaff, in Ref. 5, rightly criticizes the remedy as ineffectual. The resulting 
solution “looks” nicer, but it is no better an approximation to the true distribution in several examples. 
There are analogous instances in signal detection where invoking similar constraints results in a real im- 
provement, but Ref. 1 fails to show any reason why improvement should resuit in the present case, and 
Ref. 5 shows examples where it does not. 


OTHER USEFUL ESTIMATORS 


References 6 and 7 describe two other analytical methods of resolving ambiguities in noise fields 
which are not easily described in terms of the minimization of some error functions. These are, respec- 
tively, the hot-spot method and the BAR method. Both of these are defined by algorithms rather than 
by minimization processes, and both of them are nonlinear. Inasmuch as they are nonlinear, analyses in 
terms of Fourier components of the spatial distribution are not appropriate. 


Hot Spot Analysis 


To a first approximation, the hot-spot method matches the observations as well as possible with 
plane waves arriving from a small number of points or directions (called hot-spots, from which the 
algorithm gets its name). The fit with the observations is improved by having more and more hot-spots 
of progressively lower intensities. Within the limits of consistency of multiple observations, the fit can 
be made arbitrarily good, for any field whatsoever can be represented by a continuum of plane waves. 


The hot-spot solution suffers from two potential disadvantages. First, the criterion of fit is to 
match the measured values, and as indicated, it may be possible to match the measurements very closely 
with an estimator which is very far from the true field. Second, the solution is sometimes used to 
justify the assumption that noise comes from a small number of hot-spots. Such an argument is circular 
and must be validated with additional observations. 


The hot-spot method was originally designed for use under circumstances where observations were 
“made with an array at two or more geographic locations, with the possibility of a different array heading 
at each location. This is different from the situation postulated in this paper, where all observations are 

made at the same location but possibly different array heading angles. When different positions are 
available for observation, the hot-spot method applied to a large number of observations should give not 
only an unambiguous resolution of direction, but an unambiguous distribution of noise sources in two 
dimensions. However, that is beyond the scope of this discussion. 


5R. A. Wagstaff, A discussion and comparison of five methods utilizing the Towed Array to Assess the Azimuthal Direc- 


tionality of Ambient Noise Naval Underseas Center Report TP-374, (Jan. 1974) 
J. P. Holland, T. F. Cannan, Jr., J. J. Hanrahan, and J. B. Bairstow, Preliminary Results of Azimuth Directionality 
Measurements of Ambient Noise Observed During EASTLANT II, 6-14 August 1972 NUSC Technical Report 4431 


(27 Sept. 1972) 
J. P. Holland, T. F. Cannan, Jr., J. B. Bairstow, and F. E. Rembetski, EASTLANT II Ambient Noise Study, Vols. 1 
and 2 NUSC Technical Reports 4487-1 and 4487-2, (1 Jan. 1973) and (13 Aug. 1973) 
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BAR Analysis 


The BAR method is an alternative to the hot-spot method. The BAR data reduction method is 
also described by an algorithm rather than by an optimization process. The geometry of directional 
beams where lower-than average received noise is observed defines directions where high-intensity noise 
cannot originate. These constraints, applied to the observations of higher-than-average received intensity, 
in most cases, tell which of the two ambiguous directions the bulk of the noise must have come from. 
The rest, usually a small part of the total, is spread around rather than attributed to a unique direction 
as in the hot-spot method. (The reader seeking more detailed information should consult Ref. 5, as well 
as Refs. 6 and 7.) 


DISCUSSION 


All linear processing methods are easily generalized from a single component of nth order to a com- 
plete Fourier series. This, in turn, is sufficient to characterize an arbitrary field. If more than two sets 
of observations are made, the solution will be overspecified when the measurements are totally free from 
error. In the presence of finite error, the redundant measurements can be used to reduce the expected 
error in the estimates. All of these analytic methods use assumptions about the field to be measured 
and the kind of measurement errors which will be encountered. These assumptions may be verifiable 
facts, but they may be chosen for simplicity and plausibility or they may simply be wishful thinking. 


We have proceeded stubbornly on the assumption that it is necessary to make an estimate of func- 
tion I(@) which describes the distribution of noise in azimuth. But this may not be necessary. For 
example, suppose the task at hand is to validate a model of ambient noise distribution. If the model 
yields a computed value of J(6), it is extremely simple to calculate the symmetric part of the model pre- 
diction by Eq. (1). An eminently satisfactory way of validating the model is to compare observations 
with a symmetrical part of the prediction. If the symmetric part of the prediction is matched by a 
number of independent observations made with the array pointing in arbitrarily assigned directions, this 
will result in a convincing model validation. 


Similarly, experimental studies to support the need for narrower search beams or for adaptive beam 
forming can be framed in such a way that it is not necessary to determine the noise field distribution 
unambiguously. 


On the other hand, for most kinds of linear array design studies and many kinds of surveillance 
system performance studies, an approximation to the ambient noise field in all directions is necessary, 
and some general estimator like that in Eq. (18) is highly desirable. 


Choice of error criteria depends on end use. If many measurements will be made, and the reduced 
estimates may be averaged, smoothed, or interpolated among, then a bias-free estimate is desirable, be- 
cause averaging reduces the error below the bias. On the other hand, if only one measurement will be 
made, the minimization of error independent of bias may be appropriate. But why the mean-square- 
error Eq. (22)? Admittedly it is a simple and plausible error criterion, but the true value or criterion of 
performance of some system under investigation may be more closely represented as error weighting 
other than the square. 


As shown in the references, it is difficult and expensive to attempt to completely describe the dis- 
tribution of ambient noise, and we suspect it may be unnecessary. On the other hand, raw data from a 
linear array is ambiguous and may be of limited utility. A compromise is needed between the qualities 
of ambient noise directionality specification useful in a particular application and the cost and complex- 
ity of measurement and analysis. 


Most of the ambiguity in ambient noise directionality measurement can be removed with reasonable 


amounts of measurement and analysis. However, as residual ambiguity is reduced, improvement gets 
more and more difficult. Also, the lower bounds of random errors in the results, as distinguished from 
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bias due to ambiguity, are set by the instruments and techniques of measurement. The kind of residual 
ambiguity which can be tolerated, that is the criterion of goodness of an ambient noise directionality 
measurement, must be related to and partly determined by the use. The choice of criterion of goodness 
sensitively affects both measurement and analysis methods. A simple corollary is that there is no way to 
measure ambient noise directionality which is best for all applications. 


The variety of criteria of goodness which have already been used shows that there is no obvious 
unique best choice. Unfortunately, some of the sources cited in this paper fail to state and all fail to 
justify their choices of goodness criteria, even for the particular applications they have in mind. It 
should not be inferred that their selections are poor or irrelevant, for responsible and experienced 
scientists and engineers can be counted on to do most things right even when they do not defend each 
decision explicitly. However, their lack of comment on their choices of criteria makes it difficult to 
compare them or to decide which among them is most suitable for a particular application. 


The validity of the assumptions which make any of the several error optimizations realizable is 
doubtful and would be extremely hard to verify. A direct comparison among the methods, using real 
data, is probably the best approach to try next. Reference 5 shows the way to make such comparisons, 
but does not go far enough, for it does not objectively match the merits and deficiencies of each method 
to the requirements of the applications. 
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